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COMPLACENCY 


Desperatery besieged, Leningrad sends a generous greeting to 
London; Russia, resisting the most terrific invasion in history, 
thanks us for our aid. What aid? Several squadrons of the R.A.F. 
to the U.S.S.R.; German fighters kept in the West to deal with 
British bombers ; some supplies and more to come (half from Britain 
and half from America), with a special mission to Moscow, already 
much delayed, headed by Lord Beaverbrook and—Mr. Harriman. 
A common front has been created in the Caucasian area. 
Nothing on the Western Front, official opinion seems to hold, is 
possible. What does “ possible” mean ? Apparently the British staff 
regards the risks as too great to run; equipment and especially 
shipping is short ; the Government fears another Dunkirk or Crete ; 
at most a British diversion can be no more than a large scale raid 
of no very substantial assistance to Russia. No section of the British 
press regards these answers as adequate; the Times has now joined 
in the demand for reconsideration of the British policy of inaction. 
Only the experts can judge the technicalities, but everyone doubts 
whether the experts are fully alive to the extreme urgency of the 
situation. Have those who give advice in these matters ever realised 
that Leningrad and Moscow and the Ukraine are just as much parts 
of the British front as the Belgian frontier once was or the cliffs of 
Dover may be some day; that the shipping and equipment will 
always be short if we take the advice of experts ; that if, on the other 
hand, a Western diversion were part of British policy adequate equip- 
ment and shipping would in fact be found, because the country would 
in that case be informed that it had to do without much that now 
occupies our ships, much of which, in a case of real urgency, can be 
regarded as unnecessary? As for the risks, they seem less than the 
risks of inaction? If Russia is reduced to a purely defensive role in 
the East and a large part of Germany’s force brought over to the 
West, what chance remains of a military victory? To launch 
his gigantic offensive Hitler withdrew a large part of his army in the 
West; the front from Narvik to the Mediterranean is but thinly 
held with second-class troops. Diversion would seem possible in 


Norways=where the -Nazis are troubled by widespread popular 
opposition, or in the Iberian Peninsula, where German tourists are 


AND REALITY 


far more prolific than they were in Iran, or even in France, where 
sabotage and assassinations are met by mass executions and imprison- 
ment. We add that the effects on the troops of even partially successful 
action might be better than the process known as “ browning off.” 
If it is indeed true that our general staff is not in a position 
to take advantage of this opportunity, are they likely to be better 
prepared or to be in as good a position in the spring or at any other 
time? The implications would seem to be that we are permanently 
committed to a purely defensive war with no plan except to resist 
invasion. If, indeed, Hitler succeeds in so ending Russia’s power 
to take the offensive, then even an American decision to send an 
army to Europe (of which there is at present no prospect) would not 
seem to give much hope of a military decision. 

The complacency about the situation shown by many people in the 
country, and especially in official positions, is staggering. Mr. Roose- 
velt encouraged us by ordering his ships to shoot at German 
submarines, which was certainly an aid in winning the Battle of 
the Atlantic and which should release some units of the British Navy. 
The public is pleased to hear that the Foreign Office absurdities in 
Iran are cleared up and that the Shah has been forced to abdicate 
It is told to rejoice that so many Germans are being killed in Russia, 
that the Luftwaffe has been weakened and far more tanks destroyed 
than we have ever possessed. We doubt whether it has yet appreciated 
the implications of recent remarks made by Mr. Biggers, who speaks 
with unique authority about Anglo-American production. Mr, Bevin 
spoke last autumn of British and American production as being likely 
to exceed that of the Axis in six months. To-day Mr. Biggers tells 
us that we may surpass the Axis in 1943. Yet a large part of the public, 
after a spell of immunity in the air, seems surprisingly complacent. 
Never were,two words less happily harnessed together than “ alarm 
and despondency.” Uneasy waiting leads to despondency among 
the informed and complacency among the unintelligent ; 
is salutary and leads to action. 

We have often been asked why Germany attacked the U.S.S.R. 
We have never seen any mystery about it. Mr. Churchill told us when 
he said that Hitler’s policy was to defeat his enemies “one by one.” 
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If he had attacked Great Britain this summer he ran the risk of finding 
himself at war with the United States.and of Stalin attacking him 
from behind. If he attacked the U.S.S:R. he knew it was difficult 
for a sea power such as Britain. to do ‘more than annoy. him from the 
West. His General Staff believed that Russia could be defeated ; 
in that case the revolt of. gallant men throughout ‘France and 
Scandinavia, Poland and the Baltic, could be completely crushed 
and the only dynamic which Hitler had to fear om the Continent would 
once again be driven beneath ground. Hitler would then be in a 
position to dictate, perhaps from Mascow itself, his New Order in 
Europe, and to know that Quisling governments would obediently 
drag their tarnished flags behind the triumphant swastika. Russian 
resistance has certainly been more powerful than the German Staff 
expected ; it has taken a more ghastly toll of the German army 
and air force than Dr. Goebbels will be inclined to admit. Winter in 
Russia will be bad for German morale. So much is to’ the good. 
Russia can maintain her resistance with depleted resources. 
Even so, we doubt whether Hitler regrets his Eastern campaign- 
He need not hurry to attack Britain. The psychological effects of the 
onslaught on Russia have no doubt been what Hitler anticipated ; 
a summer’s immunity has been worth a victory to Hitler in terms of 
British complacency, and in the United States the effect of the Russian 
campaign has been a marked tendency to withdraw further from the 
war on the ground that the Allies had now all the man-power necessary 
to hold the Nazis. Behind that specious argument we hear the voiee 
of Lindbergh, now engaged in propaganda which is not only isolationist 
but actively pro-Nazi, and designed ultimately to produce an American 
Fascism. Hitler may calculate that the British Army, like the French 
Army in the winter of 1939, will find nothing so demoralising as 
inaction, and that by next summer the same forces that disrupted 
France in 1940 will be actively at work in this country. 

These calculations can still be falsified. The first necessity is to 
hasten aid of every description to the Russians who are now fighting 
the Battle of Britain as well as the Battle of Russia. Then the common 
people and the workers in this country must be taken far more into 
the Government’s confidence; they must be convinced by the 
appointment of Ministers and officials who understand that. this 
must be a People’s War. Complacency, unpreparedness and insular 
failure to see this war in its true perspective as a world revolt 
against poverty and tyranny have been from the outset our vices 
in this war. There is still time to save ourselves by our exertions. 


The Eastern Front (from a Military Correspondent) 


When the fragmentary pieces of news regarding operations on the 
Eastern front are pierced together it becomes clear that the Germans 
have launched three fresh major offensives, of which one at least has 
met with considerable success. In the South, having forced a passage 
across the lower reaches of the Dnieper, they are reported to be striking 
south-east with a view to cutting communications between the Crimea 
and the mainland. In the Kiev sector, the southern arm of a pincer 
attack, crossing the Dnieper at Kremenchug, has advanced swiftly 
northwards with the Kiev-Poltava-Kharkov railway as its objective, 
while the Russian evacuation of Chernigov would seem to imply that 
a German army striking south-east from Gomel has carried the line 
of the River Desna and may succeed in effecting a junction with the 
Kremenchug column, thus enveloping the defenders of Kiev. Finally, 
in the North, while pressure on Leningrad is unrelaxed, German 
claims to “ success” south of Lake Ilmen suggest that an offensive 
has been started against the left flank of the forces held by Marshal 
Voroshilov outside Leningrad and astride the main Leningrad- 
Moscow railway. The situation thus revealed is undeniably serious : 
it suggests that in the Ukraine the Russians may have to fall back to 
their next defensive line, the River Don, while the German attack 
south of Lake Ilmen may be intended to menace the hinge (the Valdai 
Hills position) on which the Russian front would pivot west of Moscow. 
Pressure on Bulgaria and Turkey also suggests that Hitler is seeking 
an alternative route in the south. Russian resistance, however, both 
in field operations and in the beleaguered garrisons of Leningrad 
and Odessa, remains steadfast ; and though the loss of the Eastern 
Ukraine would be a blow, the U.S.S.R. is well supplied with munition 
plants east of the Don. Provided her armies in the field can retire 
without disintegration, victory will still elude Germany’s grasp. 


‘Heme Front (By an Industrial Correspondent). 


_As soon as eis. tac country under th 
“ Lease and Lend” s to pass imto the general flow of 
Redle guvdustsh the Tonkaiionion ia the Ucisek Secs sare cqvignss 
with an additional argument—to the effect that British capitalisy 
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are having their supplies of materials, and the amount of labour they 
are allowed to retain, regulated according to the proportion of che 
are able to sell abroad ; and, when “ concentration ” | 
taking place, the firm which wants sostnthe suns af wacebtibzgnes.afes 
at all costs, as the only safe means of being recognised as ; 
“nucleus ” firm. This, eer 
sumers’ $' in this country ; and re are a great many lines of 
which reserve stocks cannot be expected to hold out much longer. 
It is imcreasingly plain that the Government means to rely more on 
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It has, however, some rather odd results. If people have nothing 
much to spend their money on, and are foing fairly well as a result 
of the war, they’ will spend it on food where they can. The effect is 
seen in crowded middle-class restaurants, and in a certain disregard 
of menu prices. Of course, one powerful factor in driving the better- 
off classes to the restaurants (and the better-off men workers to canteens) 
is that by this method they largely avoid the effects of rationing. 
But the other factor counts, too, as anyone who keeps his eyes.open 
in London at the lunch-hour can see easily enough for himself. The 
consequence is hardship for those sections of the population which 
have no canteens to go to, and cannot easily feed in restaurants. 
It used to be given as an excuse for leaving restaurants out of the 
coupon system that the total amount of food consumed in them wa: 
a negligible fraction of total consumption. But it is difficult to believ: 
that this is still true. The class-discrimination involved has, no doubt. 
become less since the widespread development of canteens at factories 
and, in a smaller scale, the growth of communal restaurants. But the 
conditions are still unfair to miners and agricultural workers (despite 
their extra cheese) and to those who have to take their meals almost 
entirely at home. Lord Woolton said the other day that, despite the 
blockade, we are the best-fed nation in Europe ; and I daresay he 
is right. But there is still a good deal wrong with our methods of 
food distribution, and the apparent “‘ equality of sacrifice ” involved 
in the rationing system is not really so equal when one looks into it 
closely. The people I am sorriest for are, first, the remaining workers 
in non-essential trades, who have mostly neither canteens nor wages 
which allow them to go to restaurants, and the housewives who 
have to live on their rations while the employed members of the family 
can get extra food at restaurants or canteens. Among these latter 
are a great number of the wives and dependents of men serving with 
the forces—incidentally, a very good reason for not confining improved 
treatment of this section of the population to the families of officers. 


*x * * 


The Trades Union Congress again shelved the question of family 
allowances—by referring it to the General Council for full report. 
As the General Council had already shelved the question in reply 
to an approach from the Labour Party, this does not carry matters 
any further. Indeéd, Trade Union hostility to family allowances 
has probably grown stronger of late as a result of the Government’s 
White Paper on w..ze stabilisation. A good many Trade Unionists are 
inclined to regard the advocacy of family allowances as inspired by 
the desire to avoid wage increases—as it sometimes is. The arguments 
for stabilisation of wage-rates would obviously be strengthened if 
family allowances were granted and made to vary with changes in the 
cost of living. But, though this is true, it does not dispose of the case 
in favour of the allowance system. The only really respectable 
argument against family allowances is that, with only limited resources 
available, it is preferable to grant the principle by improving social 
services in kind, as against doling out money which may be misused 
for quite different purposes. This argument, however, loses all its 
force unless the allowances in kind are in fact given. If a universal 


system of school meals, in holiday as well as in term, were introduced, 
and if “ milk in schools ” were made universal throughout the year, 
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the opponents of cash’ allowances would have a case. They have 






he MM none at present ; for the fears of the Trade Unions that the system 
off might be used against them in wage- ining cannot be accepted 
ed I as a good reason for letting the children go short. 
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Merchant Seamen 


Two admirals, Lord Cork and Lord’Chatfield, and a master mariner, 
Lord Marchwood, asked in the Lords last week for a commission of 
inquiry into the conditions of service in the Mercantile Marine. 
ni#The Government’s refusal was based upon the existence of the 
at National Maritime Board, which includes representatives of 
OW Mishipowners’, officers’ and men’s organisations. Since then the columns 
vill Hof the Times have added points on both sides. The Maritime Board 
¢%s MBhas written objecting to a commission, on the grounds that it was 
lly itself well able to regulate conditions, which, it avers, are better than 
tk Mthose in the Navy; that continuity of employment is guaranteed to 
ct 
is 







seamen in wartime ; that the sailor does not want to wear a uniform, 

such as Lord Chatfield suggested; and that merchant seamen will 
8 HBnot tolerate being made an appendage of the Royal Navy. This last, 
tet Mrogether with the natural resentment of poaching by an established 
’ 4Mibody, is probably the root of the matter. Merchant seamen do not 
- Menjoy conscription in any form. Not merely do they hold themselves 
ofthe equals of navy men, they think themselves much better sailors. 
t. MAnyone who has ever heard the Navy discussed on the bridge or the 
on Bideck of a merchant vessel knows that ; and it is true that in peacetime 
Ng Mitheir seafaring is more continuous and varied, and in wartime it is 
‘0 Mfully as dangerous. There are, however, many officers and men who 

do not agree that conditions at sea are satisfactory. Most would 

oncur with Mr. Lawrence Holt, who writes asking for government 
__ Mhelp in improved training. There is also the Manchester School of 
= shipowners, who with Major Cripps of the Elder Dempster Line 
| gue that free competition is the spur of ability and the sanction 


Seainst laziness. Free competition in the past has meant total 
ard nsecurity and often scandalous conditions for sailors; it still, in 
“Il some cases, means ships that are floating slums. It means free com- 
08) Brctition between shipping lines, with fluctuations more acute than 
"8: Hin any other trade, and slumps such as that of the early ’thirties when 
he ssex river-mouths and Highland sea-lochs were crammed with 
ich hundreds of idle ships rotting at sea till they were bought up for 
sts, BECP» and the ports were full of thousands of idle and impoverished 
rw sailors eating their hearts out, who noted grimly vast fortunes left 
vas BEY their intermittent employers. Have any group of employers so 
oye ptt deserved that we should listen when they talk of free competition ? 
‘2 ndia in the House (By a Parliamentary Correspondent). 


the After sitting on three days the House again adjourned. Members 
ute Hof both the Labour and the Liberal Parties have made it clear to their 
“ Beaders that they will not tolerate a further recess after another short 
the Hitting. 

he’ The Moore-Brabazon incident was shockingly mishandled. 
of HShinwell suggested that Moore-Brabazon should make a personal ex- 
ved Mlanation from the Box. If this suggestion had been accepted, the 
ouse, which is always generous in such personal matters, would 
ave forgiven him. © Instead the Prime Minister berated his critics 
nd accused Gallacher of changing his opinions when ordered 
0 do so by a body outside this House. Gallacher unfortunately lost 


iily his temper and referred to the Prime Minister in terms which he felt 
iter Mompelled to withdraw later in the Session. 

— Left Wing Members were disturbed by the references to India 
ve 


ade by the Prime Minister in his statement on the .war situation. 
fle seemed to indicate that whilst the Atlantic Charter might apply to 
byria during the war, there was little chance for India. This disquiet 
ound expression during the short debate on the India and Burma 
Postponement of Elections) Bill. Ammon, speaking from the 
ront Bench for the Labour Party, whilst regretting the situation 
mn India, accepted the necessity for the Bill. The new “ ginger 
troup” of Labour back benchers, led by Silverman, in a forcible 
peech which was worthy of a fuller House, attacked the measure 
both and nail. He maintained there was no similarity between the 
xtension of the life of the present House of Commons and what we 
ere proposing to do in India. 

“It was,” he said, “this House that decided to prolong its own life .. . 
That is not the case here. If the Legislative Assemblies in India had been 
asked to prolong their own mandate, there would have been a parallel to 
what took place in this House. This Bill is not the act of a democratically 
elected Legislative Assembly prolonging its own existence and knowing it 
will have to answef for that fact to the peoples who elected it. It is an act 
of direct and personal rule, an act of autocracy, an act of dictatorship.” 

In this attack he was strongly supported by Sorensen, S. O. Davies 
d Cave. On the Committee stage Silverman drew attention to a 
rious fact. “‘ I understand that when a member of these Legislative 
ssemblies is in prison in India under a Defence Regulation, or under 
bme political charge, the Government then proceed to do what the 
overnment hesitate to do in the case of the hon. and gallant Member 
bt Peebles (Capt. Ramsay). They declare the seat vacant.” 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT 


In the horror and crisis of war there is special significance in the 
gathering of international scientists at next week’s meeting of the 
British Association in London. These scientists cannot sort out the 
vast tangle of our political and moral demoralisation. They can make 
clear with a new emphasis and precision the folly of mankind, its 
chance of happiness and its risk of destruction. Our skill, they say, 
is at your disposal. Take your choice. Mr. Churchill warned you 
of “a new Dark Ages made more horrible by the baleful light of a 
perverted science.” We tell you that the alternative, if you use instead 
of perverting our aid, is a world of prosperity unimagined by the 
fancy of poets and prophets. 

For the first time the human animal could be free from want. All 
our economics and social science have been based on the axiom of 
scarcity. Yet to-day we know how to grow enough food to keep the 
whole population of the habitable globe in comfort. Medicine has 
advanced to the point in which there are few diseases which cannot 
be prevented or cured. We have the technical knowledge which 
would enable us to find substitutes, sometimes better than the real 
thing, for many of the basic materials about which men have quarrelied 
and fought during the centuries. We may live to see the day of 
plastic ships and houses; we may dress in gorgeous clothes made 
without wool, cotton or silk. Our problem is no longer the niggardli- 
ness of nature, but our failure to use her generosity for our own 
happiness. 

Why do we fail? Because of out-of-date political systems, false 
economic theories and social organisations which have sprung from 
a property system which everyone knows to be absurd. Capitalism, 
as we have known it, was a highly efficient method of increasing 
production. To-day there is no one with any pretence to intellectual 
authority who can make a case for the retention in private hands of 
the basic resources on which our common social life depends. The 
strains and stresses that have arisen out of the glaring failure to adjust 
our political and economic system to the known possibilities of general 
well-being are at the root of our national animosities and our social 
wars. We are confronted by a hideous tangle of national and class 
struggles, by the hatreds and fears bred of past wrongs and past 
wars, and by the greed and will to power of ruthless men who see 
in the confusion of the world the chance of their own domination. 

There is not perhaps much except common fear of the Axis to 
unite Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek. 
But they have this in common. In the democratic countries the 
right of everyone to economic well-being as well as political freedom 
is accepted philosophy, even though it is often denied in social practice. 
In Russia the change from feudalism to Socialism is at least in theory 
the foundation for a future era of political freedom as well as economic 
plenty. In China the democratic conceptions of freedom and equality 
have grown fast during the war amongst those who had inherited an 
immemorial peasant culture. In-every country men and women 
demand food, peace, and security. Hitler replies by rhetoric 
about the greatness of the Third Reich, about the splendour of death 
in the service of the Fiihrer and the coming conquest of the world 
by Germany. In the Atlantic Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill meet 
to promise, in the midst of war, a world “ free from want and fear.” 
Perhaps they have no clear conception of the change that is involved 
in such a promise. They may not have realised how far along the 
Socialist road their words, if sincere, would take them. But as sane 
men they are not so out of touch with common men as not to under- 
stand the common needs of humanity. 

The scientists who come in person or whose recorded voices will be 
heard at the British Association meeting may perhaps order the minds 
of leaders too narrowly bound by a national training and outlook. 
Their representatives will be present to hear what science can offer 
in reconstruction. Mr. Winant, Mr. Maisky, Dr. Wellington Koo 
and Mr. Benes and members of the British Government will all take 
part in this gathering of scientists, who know that without the will 
of political leaders their words will fade into the air. Nor will the 
scientists waste their opportunity by vague erudition or arid specula- 
tion. They will deal with the problem of the relationship of science 
to the State—a problem which is now one of the root problems of 
government. They will speak as experts with experience of applying 
what they discuss. The T.V.A. experiment in America is one of the 
few examples of rational planning for human welfare. On a far 
greater scale we may learn something of the successes and difficulties 
of the Russian Five Year Plan. Sir John Orr, the world’s best expert 
on nutrition, will describe, among other things, the pre-war surveys 
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of nutrition, initiated by the League of Nations and covering twenty-six 


again be unnecessary. Indeed, it will be a betrayal of our promises. 
We could go on through the list of common needs which must be 


who know how its ravages may be 
revive agriculture and replenish the scorched and eroded earth. The 
decisions that are incidental to doing these things that must be done 
will decide the fate of Europe in the future. If we supply Poland 
and the Balkans with tractors we must also supply them with oil ; if 
rebuild industries we must plan the world’s trading and raw materials. 
This initial task of planning for the satisfaction of human needs must 
be performed, not on the basis of charity or of profit, but on the 
commonsense basis that not to satisfy them is to hasten mankind’s 
swift rush over the abyss. For years after the war the problems of 
frontiers and minorities and constitutions that engaged the labours of 
the men of Versailles will be secondary to this task of salvage. If 
the scientists can convince the politicians of this truth, problems 
of collaboration on wider issues that now seem insuperable may find 
their solution in the experience of joint work on practical tasks that 
equally affect us all. 


AMERICA TALKS TO JAPAN 


[This article provides, we believe for the first time, some background 
information about the discussions that have been proceeding between 
Washington and Tokio. The author-is one of the best-informed American 
journalists who has been resident for eight years in this country and whose 
former experience included reporting from the Far East.]} 


Poxrricat events of importance, which have escaped the notice of 
the British press, are reported in connection with the Far East. In 
the course of the current Washington-Tokio diplomatic talks, 
President Roosevelt is reliably said to have warned Japan against 
spreading herself in the north as well as in the south. America has 
thus taken a stand not only against Japanese expansion in Thailand 
and in United States, British Empire or Dutch possessions, but also 
—significantly—against a Japanese attack on Russia. 

Britain and the United States have never been locked in closer 
unison in the Pacific than now. So a few British diplomats and 
politicians who may once have hoped to win temporary immunity for 
the Empire east of Suez by turning Japan against the Soviets can 
now toss any such notion into the nearest dustbin. 

United States opposition to Japan’s conquest of Russian territory 
would harmonise with America’s traditional policy. - Theodore 
Roosevelt’s mediation, which ended the Russo-Japanese war in 1905, 
was partly calculated to keep Japan’s appetite within bounds. At 
the 1921 Washington Conference Charles Evans Hughes, then 
American Secretary of State, curbed his dislike of the Soviet Union 
in order to insist that the Japanese Army evacuate Eastern Siberia 
and Northern Sakhalien. By compelling the Japanese to clear out in 
the spring of 1922, Hughes was instrumental in restoring Russian 
rule in those provinces. 

In their present reckoning with Japan the Democracies, in turn, 
are receiving indirect but valuable support from Russia. Moscow’s 
assurance that the Red Army and Air Force in the Far East remains 
intact both in man-power and material, despite. staggering losses 
on the Russo-German front, means a strengthening of America and 
the British Commonwealth in dealing with Japan. London and 
Washington furthermore now know that if they cease appeasing 
Japan, they run no risk of being double-crossed by Russia. Russia is 
moving Closer to the America-British-Dutch-Chinese front in East Asia. 

Meanwhile, the blurred outline of Roosevelt’s attempts to reach 
a new Pacific settlement with Japan is coming into focus. The picture 
may never be developed or may remain a negative. The American- 
Japanese talks have been wrapped in thick secrecy and the pitiless 
questions of Washington journalists at White House and State Depart- 
ment press conferences have failed to smoke out information. But 
some indications, which we believe to be accurate, are now available. 
They tell us a good deal about what has been happening behind 
the diplomatic curtain. 

The prelude to the present talks is said to have been a Washington 
proposal, made some time before Japan in July sprawled over Indo- 
China, suggesting the neutralisation—on the Swiss pattern—of 


a 


Indo-China and Thailand. Japan’s veiled annexation of Indo-Chin; 
squelched this plan. 

Evidence that Roosevelt returned from his conference with Churchill 
still anxious to avoid war in the Pacific can be seen in the report that 
he then made a new offer to Japan: the unfreezing of Japancse 
assets and lifting of trade embargoes on condition that Japan with- 
draws from Indo-China. News of this offer created an unhappy 
impression among the Chinese, who were shocked by the thought tha 
America was ready again to become “ the arsenal of autocracy ” if the 
Japanese gave up only Indo-China. Tokio, however, answered this 
proposal evasively. 

The conversations reached a third stage when the Japanese replied 
with what to have been a remarkable two-point plan, first, 
for a standstill in the armament of Si Dutch East Indies, 

ippines and Australia, and, secondly, for the use of America’s 
influence to achieve a Sino-Japanese peace settlement. 

Even the preposterous suggestion of unilateral arms limitation for 
the Democracies’ outposts in the Pacific did not deter Washington 
from agreeing to carry on the conversations, though the American 
Government at first showed no inclination to let the Japanese drag 
out the talks with their familiar talent for out-sitting anyone at a green 
table. Eager to avoid letting his beard turn white while the Japanese 


‘ meditated, Uncle Sam is said to have earmarked one month for the 


conversations. That period, which lapsed this week, has been extended 
and there are even signs that the United States are ready to spin out 
the negotiations. 

Up to this point we have been able to present what we belicve 
to be a fairly exact narrative of the American talks with Japan, but 
it takes us just beyond mid-August. Our knowledge of events in the 
past month is’more sketchy. We know Admiral Nomura, the 
Japanese Ambassador, handed Roosevelt a letter from Prince Konoye, 
the Premier. According to newspaper stories which have not_ been 
contradicted, the message expressed Konoye’s desire to meet the 
President at a Pacific conference, perhaps aboard a battleship, aping 
though not paralleling the Atlantic consultations with Churchill. 
One fancies that the President would be more inclined to entertain 
such a suggestion as the crowning rather than the preliminary act 
in his efforts to pacify the Pacific. 

Then, too, we know that the American-Japanese tals have been 
accompanied by a hardening of the United States boycott of Japan. 
When America froze Japanese assets on July 26th, it was understood 
that she would reduce exports to Japan to the 1935-36 standard, but 
in practice trade seems to have been throttled much below that level. 
As Japan starts nibbling at her precious two-year reserves of oil 
and other war materials, she listens more receptively to reason. 

To avoid illusions, let it be said that there are still leaks in the 
United States embargo against Japan. They are not big, but are 
causing some scratching of chins. America has brought to a dead stop 
the sale to Japan of steel, scrap iron, machine tools and several but 
not all war-making products. Surplus cotton stocks are estimated 
at 14,000,000 bales, and the cotton-growing south is. a powerful 
political factor. It is anguish for Roosevelt to deprive the south 0 
the Japanese market, and American cotton, though on a reduced scale, 
continues to be shipped to Japan. To many it is less understandable 
that, while the Dutch and British have entirely blocked petroleum 
exports to Japan, America is reported still to be selling her some oil 
suitable for lower grade aviation petrol. 

Beyond the facts described, we are compelled to resort to rumour 
and conjecture, so we prefer awaiting further authentic news (0 
complete the picture. As yet it is impossible to assess the truth 
of stories that a Japanese military withdrawal from China, or at least 
from Central and South China, is also under discussion. China has 
never wavered in demanding complete Japanese withdrawal as the 
first condition of peace. 

There is no confirmation of the New York Herald-Tribune’s 
Washington report that the United States are making a new de: 
in the Pacific dependent on Japan’s exodus from China. Some shar 
eared diplomats, who hear the grass grow in Washington, are sceptic 
Indeed, there are even reports, which deserve to be recorded, thal 
certain American officials would like to drag a nineteenth-centu 
solution out of the mothballs : recognition of Japan’s special economi( 
position in China in return for a reopening of the door to Americat 
business there. If any country has reason to fear a possible American 
Japanese agreement it would seem to be China rather than Russia. 

Powerful Japanese business interests and a number of more cautio 
politicians are said to favour the Army’s retirement from Chin: 
Their price is international acknowledgment of Japan’s economi 
predominance in China. This school is said to include the hug 
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Mitsubishi atid Sumitomo trusts and statesmen and diplomats ranging 
from Court Chamberlain Matsudaira, Minister of Home Affairs 
Hiranuma, and the retired elder statesman Count Makino to Admiral 
Nomura and the departed ambassador to Britain, Shigemitsu. It is 
unclear to what extent the readiness of ahese Tories to cut Japan’s 
Josses in China is shared in the Army and Navy, which remain the 
determining: forces. 

Is Franklin D. Roosevelt to tread in Theodore Roosevelt’s footsteps 
by negotiating peace between Japan and her adversary, who this time 
is China? ‘Willi the American-Japanese talks, if successful, lead 
Japan to break with the Axis? Are the talks with America simply 
a screen behind which Japan bides her time to invade Russia when 
Hitler will have drained or smashed Soviet power? We do not 
know. 

But we do know that the Japanese, though at reduced speed, are 
still swinging around a dangerous curve. Public opinion tests show 
about 70 per cent. of Americans ready to support Roosevelt’s restraint 
of Japanese aggression even at the risk of war; the corresponding 
percentage of Americans prepared to chance war for Roosevelt’s anti- 
Nazi policy is only 55. The Japanese must realise that if the President 
is leading the American people against Germany, he is still holding them 
back from Japan. FREDFRICK KvUH 


HITLER’S EUROPE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Hirter’s economic plans for Europe are well known. He aims at 
creating a Greater Germany, which is to be the pivot of the entire 
European system. Germany is to have the pick of everything, and 
all other countries are to adjust their economics so as to fit in with 
German needs. Round Germany the lesser industrial countries are 
to form a ring of satellites, with freedom to develop their own industries 
only to the extent to which their claims do not conflict with those of 
the Germans. The rest of Europe is to be populated by hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—that is, by producers of agricultural 
supplies and other raw materials, such as minerals, which industrialised 
Europe must produce within its own frontiers. Germany is to fix 
to her own advantage the terms of exchange between herself and 
these other countries, as she was largely doing by means of her policy 
of economic penetration before the war. The economic systems of 
other continents are to be forced to fit in with German needs by the 
threat of exclusion from European markets unless they comply with 
German demands. This threat is directed in particular against the 
United States, and the Americans are to be told that, unless they 
toe the line, there will be no one to buy from them their surpluses 
of agricultural and other primary produce. Great Britain does not 
fit into this scheme of world exploitation ; and accordingly the fate 
assigned to us is complete ruin, by the destruction of our industries 
and therewith the starvation of such of us as cannot scratch a bare living 
from our own soil. 

This prospect is so bleak that it is no wonder if the policy of 
appeasement is no longer popular even among those English- 
men who greatly prefer Nazism to Socialism as a basis for the economic 
system. Hitler, many of them can now see, is past being appeased, 
even if a policy of appeasement once seemed to them to be possible. 
The question many of them are now asking is not whether it is 
practicable to come to terms with Nazi Germany for an economic 
share-out, but whether, even when the Nazis are beaten in the war, a 
substantial part of the Nazi-planned new order in Europe is not likely 
to survive. For the Nazis’ economic plans were never merely nonsense 
or merely predatory—predatory to the limit as they undoubtedly 
were and are. Europe does stand badly in need of concerted planning 
and economic unification—so much so that, for certain countries, 
it is even arguable that conditions will be better under German 
exploitation than they were in the days of nominal political and 
economic independence before Nazi penetration and conquest began. 

Naturally, this is not true of the more developed countries—of 
Holland or Belgium or Norway or Denmark or France. It is probably 
not true of Italy, and certainly not of Czechoslovakia. But for the 
desperately poor peasant countries of Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe it may well be better, in a purely economic sense, to have a 
market in Germany, even with the terms of exchange rigged against 
them, than to have no market at all, which was to a great extent their 
plight during the period of Germany’s eclipse. Throughout those years 
these peasant countries staggered along with little or no help from 
France or Great Britain. Their populations rose fast, so that more and 


more people were crowded upon the land. They were in the para- 


doxical position of desperately needing to export food surpluses which 





did not exist; for they could not produce a surplus without buying 
imports which they could not afford. When the Gerraans came, 
and offered them a market, they were not disposed to argue about terms. 
Any market was better than none; and they set to work to produce 
what Germany wanted, and took in exchange what Germany was 
prepared to give them, which was, at the worst, much better than 
nothing. 

This explains ‘why most of the peasants in Southern and Eastern 
Europe were not anti-Nazi, at any rate until the Nazis had already 
occupied their countries. Occupation has worsened their situation, 
because now the German armies sweep away their produce, while 
German industry can spare even less than before to pass on to them 
in exchange. For this reason, and also for nationalist reasons, the 
peasants tend to become more hostile to the Nazis under war conditions. 
This is particularly true in Yugoslavia which attempted, desperately 
late, to stem Hitler’s advance : today, stimulated by Russian resist- 
ance, two revolts on a considerable scale are making things difficult 
for the Nazi invader. 

The position is different in the industrial countries which the Nazis 
have ovef-run. For, even if the economic ruin, or at least subordina- 
tion, of these countries is on the schedule for accomplishment after 
the war, the Germans do not want to ruin them now. They have good 
reason for this: they need these countries’ products, both of war 
supplies and of civilian supplies to supplement the depleted resources 
of German industry. Germany herself is acutely short of man-power, 
and there are limits to the policy of importing workers—especially 
skilled workers—from the occupied countries. Even apart from this, 
it would be impracticable to move plant on a large scale from these 
countries into Germany—or, rather, even if the machines could be 
moved, factories could not be built for their reception, and there would 
be enormous delays before they could be got into production. 
Accordingly, it pays the Germans, under war conditions, to stimulate 
industrial output in the countries which they have conquered, and to 
induce the employing classes in these countries to collaborate with 
them by kind treatment and the continuance of profitable conditions 
of work. Many of these employers, if they look forward, must know 
that they are on the list to be ruined, for the profit of German industry, 
if the Nazis win the war. But for the time being they are not doing 
so badly, as long as they jump to obey German orders; and in a 
world as uncertain as ours the present counts for nearly everything, 
and the future is discounted at a very high rate. 

As these factories are kept at work on German orders, the workers 
in them get employment, which again is better than nothing, even 
if wages will,buy but little, and rationing is terribly severe. It is 
often said that the industrial workers in the occupied countries are 
starving, and therefore near the edge of revolt. It is true enough 
that they are very hungry, above ail in Belgium, which depends so 
largely on imported food. But they are not so hungry as they would 
be if the Germans did not want to keep them at work ; and the easiest 
punishment for those who threaten to be insubordinate is loss of 
employment—which means starvation indeed. The industrial 
workers no doubt for the most part hate the Nazis bitterly ; but it 
does not follow that they will easily revolt, especially if the employers, 
instead of joining in a national anti-Nazi movement, are largely 
collaborating with the Nazis in the hope of keeping their profits. 
It is well worth the Nazis’ while thus to divide masters and men, in 
order to make revolt harder. Nevertheless there is plenty of evidence 
that in Poland and, above all, in Czechoslovakia working-class revolt 
simmers beneath the surface, waiting its opportunity. 

To a substantial extent the need to keep industrial production active 
in the occupied industrial areas of Europe limits the Nazis’ power to 
carry out their plans of European economic reorganisation until the 
war is over. They cannot afford to ruin those whom they mean to 
ruin, because for the time being the German industries in whose 
interests the ruin is to be brought about cannot supply Germany’s 
needs. For this reason the Nazis can go much further with their long- 
run plans in the agricultural than in the industrial occupied areas ; 
for food needs differ much less than industrial nceds in war and peace, 
and the concentration of German industrial effort on war production 
creates huge gaps which can be filled by imports from the industrial 
areas of Europe. 

From the standpoint of winning the war this is a disadvantage ; 
for it limits the wartime shortage in Germany itself, and therewith 
the prospect of war weariness among the German people. From the 
standpoint of post-war reconstruction, on the other hand, it is an 
advantage, on the assumption of victory ; for jt means that European 
industries will not have been ruined by the German occupation. 
From the standpoint of wartime propaganda, however, it is again 
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a disadvantage ; for it keeps the richer classes in the industrial countries 
more inclined to co-operate with Germany, in order to save their 
property from ruin, than to take risks in the cause of national revoke. 

This situation has its bearing on plans, which are coming back 
under discussion after a longish interval, for lifting the food blockade 
on certain European countries, especially Belgium. It is argued that 
Americans should administer relief in Belgium, as they did in the last 
war, both as a measure of humanity and because our 
to be more effective if we appeal as suppliers of food than if we can 
be represented as the country responsible for the starvation of the 
European peoples. This argument has its attractions ; but there are 
reasons for scepticism. The Germans themselves cannot afford to 
let starve the workers in the occupied territories whose output they 
need. They are bound to feed them—not, of course, well, but up 
to a standard which will keep them effectively at work—except when 
they resort to starvation as a deliberate punitive measure against 
sabotage or refusal to collaborate with the Nazi rulers. Such positive 
starvation 1s exists in Western Europe to-day is largely punitive. 
Acute shortage is, of course, another matter ; and shortage has recently 
been aggravated by the diversion of supplies, and of transport, to meet 
the colossal needs of the campaign in the East. But it is doubtful if, 
under these circumstances, the admission of American supplies could 
fail to release further supplies for use in the East, and thus to strengthen 
the Nazi onslaught on the Soviet Union. 

This way of stating the problem leaves out of account the question 
whether we or the Americans could spare the ships, even if the case 
for supplying, say, Belgium were in other respects made out. That 
is am expert matter on which the outsider cannot venture an opinion. 
Quite apart from that, it would be more difficult than ever, under 
present conditions, to arrange for terms of supply which would 
effectively prevent the diversion to war use of provisions the Nazis 
would otherwise have had, in their own interest, to consign to occupied 
Western Europe. The case for greater medical supplies, in a large 
sense of the term, stands on a different footing; and an extended 
programme for such supplies could well be taken in hand through the 
American Red Cross. 

The general upshot of this article is that, under war conditions, 
hatred of the Germans is probably easier to convert into positive 
action in Eastern and Southern Europe than in most parts of the 
industrialised West. This does not mean that we ought to relax our 
efforts in the West: it does mean that it is of the greatest importance 
to concert measures with the Soviet Union for a combined campaign 
of propaganda directed to the agrarian East. But that campaign will 
be ineffective unless we can promise markets, capital for industrial 
development, and perhaps, above all else, freedom of migration from 
congested areas in the new Europe of to-morrow. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Noruinc could have been worse handled than the Moore-Brabazon 
affair. A Minister who made such remarks when our survival and 
Russia’s survival are inextricably bound together ought to have had 
the decency to resign at once. If he did not, Mr. Churchill should 
have asked for his resignation. When Mr. Churchill failed to remove 
from the direction of Aircraft Production a Minister whose presence 
there must inevitably demoralise the workers who happen to under- 
stand the war better than Col. Moore-Brabazon, some Member of 
Parliament had to raise the question. It Should have been raised 
by some very solid supporter of the Government. It should not have 
been left to Mr. Gallacher; but if it was raised by Mr. Gallacher 
he should have put his request in inoffensive language. Mr. Churchill, 
who is usually a good parliamentarian, ought to have known better 
than to lose his temper in reply. Mr. Gallacher should then not have 
put himself in the wrong by shouting wild abuse and having to 
apologise for it afterwards. He ought to have known that he would 
have to apologise, for the Communist Party gives its support 
“unreservedly,” in Harry Pollitt’s phrase, to Mr. Churchill. The 
unfortunate result of this chapter of errors is that Col. Moore-Brabazon 
is still there and that both the Russians and the factory workers 
Know it. 
os nm *x 

I am not sure how far Mr. Churchill is in touch with working-class 
opinion. He has an instinctive understanding of a traditional England. 
I doubt if he would easily realise the importance of a series of indignant 
resolutions about Moore-Brabazon’s speech from a number of the 
main arms production factories in this country. Perhaps he never 
hears of such resolutions ; I wonder if he has ever had a heart-to-heart 
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warning will persuade us to carry gas masks. The response? Ni 
We don’t carry gas masks. Why? Because people do not belicy 
while Russia is bearing the brunt of the German attack, that ths 
Germans will suddenly launch a gas attack here. Moreover, thy 
warning has been too often repeated. People carried their gas mask 
in the first few months of the war and then gave it up. If some da 
the Government tells us that there are signs that the Germans ar 
preparing for am invasion and concentrating gas on the coast of Franc 
we shall all put on our gas masks in double quick tine. This campaig 
seems to have been ill-advised—another case of crying woif. One c: 
sympathise with a Minister who wants to be able to say that if we an 
caught napping it was not his fault, but the moment and the metho 
were ill-judged. I have asked a number of publicity people late 
about these campaigns. All of them agree that saturation-point ha 
been reached and that people do not respond to “pep talks.” 


x *x *x 


I could give a list of campaigns executed with great skill and cosj 
which have yet turned out to be total failures. The usual reaction whe 
the voluntary appeal fails is for the authority to jump to the oppositt 
conclusion. What people want, they say, is not an appeal but com 
pulsion ; they want to be told what to do and are happy to take orde 
Here, I think, is a dangerous and illogical slip in the mental cog 
The mass of the public often prefers clear instructions to pep talks, b 
cause it knows that the universal order (with the proper exceptions fo 
the hard case) is the most efficient method. But it must first & 
convinced of the need for the order. Compulsion is only the find 
stage and should never be applied until it is almost unnecessary 
and the number to be compelled against their will is few. The missing 
cog is the most important part of the whole relationship betwect 


public and Ministers in a democracy. That cog is explanation. The 
job of the Minister is to give us facts and tell us why this must be don¢ 


and how to doit. Some of the Ministry of Food campaigns have beet 
successful because people understand that the usual food supplies 
are short or lacking, and are therefore prepared for information abou 
alternative diets and how to cook things that are on the market 


but you cannot persuade people to do things for which they do not se 


the necessity ; nor is it either wise or right to compel them to do thing 
the desirability of which they do not understand. The Times is right 


the technique of selling a patent medicine is totally unsuitable to thé 


job of war propaganda. The advertiser’s function is to put-over (1 
the public their part in co-operating in a policy of whose necessit} 
they are already convinced. 


~ *x x 


One result of this failure frankly to take the public ini 
the Government’s confidence in small things as well as in big 
(Mr. Churchill’s speeches in the summer of 1940 were an exampl 
of the right policy) is that people try to evade regulations instead 0 
co-operating. When government regulates the life of the peopl 
in its smallest details (two handkerchiefs, one coupon; one ves 
four coupons), only full understanding of the need for the regulatiot 
will prevent ration-cheating becoming a form of sport. Why, {0 
instance, should we not know more about the details of clothes 
rationing? Coupons themselves tell Germany the main point ; thd 
we have to economise our distribution of textiles. It is not Germany 
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it is Britain, which would profit by more information. Of course, 
every thinking person realises the problem: the textile industry 
must share its raw materials, its skill, and its plant, all limited, between 
at least three competing demands: the Services, the civil population 
ad supply. We also dimly apprehend that mass production and 
distribution would be the most efficient way of sharing out the available 
stuffs, but that this would entail a deplorable slaughter of small 
plants and distributors. 
* * * 

An unfair advantage is now enjoyed by the rich, who are able to buy 

clothes made of expensive materials, so that their clothes 


jitinggare worth two or three times as much, in terms of wear, 
calls Was those of the poor. There is also the sharp rise in cost of living 
ag of @caused by the need to buy ready-made clothes for little children. 







































This has always been a purely luxury trade, and the prices charged 
are fantastic. Clothes for babies are easy and pleasant to make, 
and 98 per cent. of them have always been made by their mothers 
and aunts. But the coupons will not run to anything like enough 
wool for knitting or material for sewing (2 ounces of wool, one coupon). 
Thirdly comes the ludicrous inadequacy of the layette allowance : 
50 coupons, out of which a woman must contrive maternity clothes for 
herself and an outfit for her baby (one nappie, one coupon). When 
these mistakes are righted I suppose we shall all be dressed in 
standard suits and dresses. I can only hope that the Government 
will not inflict the torture upon ‘the whole population that it has 
@upon the Army, with the itching, skin-abrasive stuff of the battle- 
dress. (Why, I wonder, was it necessary to manufacture this 
horror when Air Force uniform is made of quite decent material ?) 
And the authorities should realise that if they try to clothe the whole 
population in some awful colour like khaki, the most unbecoming 
wmthat ever came out of the dye-vat, there will be a Women’s Revolt. 
* * * 


I wish I could persuade thousands of people who have read 
Vansittart’s Black Record, to read two pamphlets which have 
just come out. * Neither of them is a full answer to Vansittart, but both 
of them discuss the problem in adult terms. Why Is Germany 
ea We Aggressive ? by the Socialist Clarity Group (N.C.L.C. Publishing 
Society, 3d.) is an able examination of the forces leading to aggression 
in Germany and a consideration of the possibilities of European 
collaboration when working-class Germany is again able to assert 
itself. A New Order in Germany, by G. O. G. Luetkens (National 
Peace Council, 3d.) examines the nature of German economy and 
points out accurately that its lack of balance and the need of its heavy 
industries for new markets, either by penetration or war, is the primary 
reason for the growth of the aggressive spirit in German politics 
during the last two generations. Mr. Luetkens shows why world 
catastrophe produced more unemployment. in Germany than in 
Britain; the difficulty of solving this problem under capitalism 
by any method except that of armaments, and the opportunity which 
this situation gave to Hitler. Mr. Luetkens agrees with the Socialist 
Clarity Group, that larger units than the sovereign States of Versailles 
are essential, and that the aggressive nature of the German economic 
structure can only be cured by a Socialist revolution in Germany, 
The classes which profit by aggression must be liquidated and a 
Germany recreated which can. be one prosperous unit in a 
prosperous Europe. I discussed this problem with a very influential 
Conservative the other day. When we reached this conclusion 
I remarked that it sounded very like international Socialism. “ Yes,” 
he said, “it does sound very like that.” He did not seem shocked. 

ok * * 
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Mr. Bevin was very off-hand in dealing with the M.P.s who 
wanted to know what was being done about the Trade Union official 
recently pilloried by the Committee on National Expenditure for his 
high-handed and obstructive conduct in an unnamed shipyard. He 
could not, he said, take any proceedings on hearsay evidence. This 
is surely unsatisfactory. Mr. Bevin must know perfectly well, in his 
private if not in his official capacity, that the charges made by the 






c int@ Committee on the National Expenditure did not fairly represent 
in bigj What had happened. Until the Boilermakers’ Society, which is the 
campi@ Union concerned, gives a full account of what really occurred, a lot 
ead om of people will continue to believe, not merely that one minor official 


of a particular Trade Union has been doing his best to impede the 
war effort, but that the Trade Union Movement as a whole has 
something to hide. Which I think is untrue. 

*x *x x 
lothesj Walking home in the dark the other night a voice remarked in my 
-; thagear: “ There’s this to be said for the blitz; it does distract one’s 
mind from the black-out.” CRITIC 
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THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of this column goes 
this week to J. T. Shrouder. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. 


That God was not just a referee watching and controlling the game from 

‘ aloof, but rather was He the centre-forward of the home team, he'ping to 

shape its course, was one of the metaphors employed by the Bishop of 

Bradford (Dr. A. W. F. Blunt) when he was the chief speaker at a Youth 
Rally in the Cathedral Close on Wednesday evening.—The Blackburn Times. 


By one vote the Enniskillen Urban Council yesterday permitted a military 
band concert on a Sunday, in aid of military charities, says our Enniskillen 
Correspondent, but refused the general public permission to attend.—The 
Irish Times. 


When the Finance Committee recommended the completion of the purchase 
of 20, Sophia Place, Councillor Spickernell asked if the Education Committee 
proposed to proceed with the erection of an art school on that site. He thought 
they should direct their attention more to reading, writing and arithmetic 
instead of drawing pictures of nude men.—Portsmouth Evening News. 


Wanted, Ursula Bloom’s “ Cad’s Guide to Cruising” 
liquefying cream, 5/6 jar.—Advt. in The Lady. 


; exchange Coty 


He had an opportunity of talking to the Mayor about the possibility of 
the meetings of the Town Council beginning with a prayer and the Council 
almost unanimously agreed to it. Were they surprised that the season which 
followed was a record one for the town ?—The Vicar of St. George’s Church, 
Ramsgate, reported in Thanet Advertiser and Echo. 


GIVE US THE TOOLS 


“If the United States are to fulfil the task they have set themselves . .. 
there will have to be a further curtailment of civilian consumpiion. 
PRIME MINISTER, September 9th. 
The Battle Fleet of the United States 
Ensures that none shall Britain’s lifeline sunder, 
How deadly the reception that awaits 
The raider on the seas, the U-boat under ! 
How loud the fanfare, and how small the freights ! 
How safely brought to harbour! And no wonder! 
Since he may not sink convoys with impunity, 
How loath the foe to seize the opportunity ! 


America can look for no Dunkirk 

To underline the warnings Presidential, 

She can expect no salutary jerk 

Compelling shortage in the non-essential. 
Well-chosen words may often wonders work, 

But arms in warfare are more influential, 

And there’s no argument like mass-production 
Commensurate with the rate of mass-destruction. 


What favourable hour, once lost, returns ? 
What conqueror blenches at a Declaration ? 
If London falls at last, if Moscow burns, 

Of what avail the U.S. demonstration ? 

How readily the enemy discerns 

There is no fire-power in a fine quotation ! 
Without equipment, what crusade continues ? 
The port of Mars depends upon his sinews. 


The preservation of the proposition 

That freedom’s not to yield, or sell or barter 
Demands tanks, bombers, guns and ammunition, 
Or freedom’s citizen must fall a martyr, 

Wiped out to show its total abolition, 

Shrouded in sheets of the Atlantic Charter, 
While the White House, and towers of Manhattan 
Are neatly fitted in the Nazi pattern. 


Give us the tools! The enemy makes way, 
Smashing through Europe, Africa and Asia! 
Not Frigidaires or Fords keep doom at bay, 
Aerial bombardment is not euthanasia. 

The trickle flows, the flood has gone astray. 
The time is come for action, and aphasia ! 

Give us the tools to end ihe job ahead of us, 
Or else the foe will finish it instead of us ! 

SAGITTARIUS 
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ADVANCED LANDING 
GROUND 


Tue first light was grey, unpleasing. It came 


i 
. 
E 


cockpits, at first light. He had arranged 
up to the landing ground with them to see 
the signalling system worked. The C.O. 
taken the alarm clock and promised to 
him. 

He looked again at the window. It 
raining: visibility not much more than 
yards on the ground. Ten-tenths’ cloud at 
200 feet (ten-tenths means that sky is completely 
covered). The C.O. had probably woken up, 
decided the weather was i 
gone back to bed again. Ford wondered whether 
he had better - wake him up again, though 
just in case? He lurched along the passage. 
The C.O. was sleeping quietly. The alarm 
clock was on the dressing-table and didn’t 
look as if it had gone off, somehow. 

Ford took hold of the small-boned shoulder 
that stuck out of the bed-clothes. The C.O. 
woke at once. Ford said, “ It’s light, sir. Do 
you want to go-up there? It’s filthy weather.” 
The pilot looked at the window, the clock. It 
was 6a.m. He said, “ Blast that bloody clock— 
it’s not gone off.” He slid out of bed. “‘ Wake 
up Rubber and we'll get weaving.” Ford went 
to the next room and woke the other pilot who 
was due to go to readiness. He was a sergeant- 
pilot of 22 whom they called Rubber. But he 
didn’t bounce at that hour. 

In five minutes they met, more or less uni- 
formed, in the hall. The C.O. had put on Mrs. 
Roberts’ electric kettle while they dressed. 
Ford had requisitioned an old Austin Ten 
from the butcher as detachment transport. 
It had stood outside all night. It wouldn’t 
start. Plugs wet again. They dried them. 
It started on two cylinders. They got into 
motion. By the time they got to the hill up 
to the landing ground some more cylinders 
began to fire. They arrived. The two old 
fighters, knocked-about looking, but hard and 
formidable, were at the far distant point by 
the sea. What wind there was came from the 
North over the landward end, by the hut. So 
the aircraft had had to be left at the other end 
in order to take off into wind. The rain drizzled 
on. Cloud was a bare 150 feet off the deck,. You 
could just see the other end of the little landing 
ground. 

Ford thought, “ He'll call it non-operational 
and go back to bed.” They bumped on over 
the rough surface and the wet slippery grass. 
It was certainly not an ideal spot from which 
to operate fighter aircraft. 

When they got to the aircraft the C.O. said 
nothing. He looked pinched and cold. He 
got into the cockpit of his own aircraft, A; 
Rubber got into S. - So apparently they were 
to operate. The crews looked glum, but 
resigned themselves to four hours of wetting. 

Ford wondered whether there was any point. 

How on earth did the C.O. think he was 
going to see an E/A (enemy aircraft) in this, 
even if one was as foolish as they and operated ? 
It was cold in a flat, soaked, gutless sort of way. 

Ford went to the telephone hut. The two 
telephone operators which the Army had lent 
them had turned up and seemed to understand 
his explanation of what to do in the unlikely 
event of anything being seen by the observer 
points. He sat down. He read the notices 
pinned up in the hut. He read the list of the 
observer points’ telephone numbers. He read 
the long, pessimistic notice put up by the Air 
Line which used the landing ground, disclaiming 
responsibility for the lives of its passengers or the 
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He ran out of the hut with it, and fired. As 
the heavy Verey pistol jarred his wrist he thought, 
“The C.O. and Rubber are just over there 
in the murk—can’t even see them—blast these 
bloody little landing grounds—it’s only 480 
yards long. Hope to God they get down—it’s 
me sending them up in this filth.” Five seconds 
later (he timed it) he heard the roar of the 
motors. A, with the C.O. in it, charged out 
of the greyness at him. Taking off and landing 
were almost as exciting for the ground staff as 
for the pilots on the advanced landing ground. 
It always looked as if the aircraft would never 
get off. But a second later, as A thundered 
over the point where the ground fell away at 
the edge of the ’drome (where they’d pulled 
down the fence) the nose lifted and the C.O. 
was airborne. At the same moment, with another 
snarling roar, Rubber in S charged up, dead 
in the C.O.’s tracks. Then he was airborne too. 
Grange and Ford looked at each other. Grange 
said, “Well, sir, they’re off.” Ford said, 
** Not a chance of them seeing anything. Let’s 
hope they come back soon.” Soon they couldn’t 
hear the engines. They stood. about. Ford 
noticed gloomily how wet and skiddy the grass 
was. 
In seven minutes (Grange timed it for the 
Flying Times book) they heard the engines 
again. Ford said, “Here they are.” They 
saw first S and then A, 150 feet up, just under 
the cloud, coming in from the North-West. 
Ford thought: ‘“‘ Anyhow, they’ve found the 
aerodrome all right.” But he felt depressed at 
the uselessness of the patrol, and wondered if 
the C.O. would think he shouldn’t have sent 
them off. They were circling. A had her 
wheels and flaps down. The C.O. was evidently 
going to land first. He was half round to the 
seaward end of the ’drome and was disappearing 
Ford couldn’t see Rubber in S. But he could 
hear him. In fact, S sounded remarkably 
loud—and odd, too. 

Grange said sharply, “‘ What’s that, sir?” 
They both heard a heavy de-synchronised 
engine note. They hadn’t time to say “ Twin,” 
when Grange pointed South-East. There, 
just off the aerodrome, at 50 feet up, a thick 
long wing had come out of the cloud. Then a 
heavy shape formed itself—looking vast after 
the fighters. “‘ Flying boat !” Grange shouted. 
The shape banked, grey against grey, turning 
steeply away seaward again: suddenly a yellow 
flash came from its long nose. “ He’s fired— 
fired at the C.O.,” Grange shouted. Then 
it was gone. The cloud closed-up. For a few 


















































seconds they heard a confusion of engine notc 0 
Then nothing. Silence. They waited. the 
They walked slowly down the ’drome to thie ©"! 
seaward end. They hoped: Ford hoped ne fi 
much that they had got it; he hoped so mucijm bis 4! 
that they would both land safely. He felt thgfrom | 
rush of those hopes bursting up inside himjjst" ¥ 
Four and a half minutes later they heard gm and 
fighter’s engines, coming in from the Sou 0. 
East. Ford was by the wall on the South-Eaygmcould 
corner of the “drome. A shot down i ge 
sight, flying low and fast—so feet above 
heads. Ford saw the head and shoulders of th 

C.O. small and still in the cockpit. The C.0 

put A’s wheels down as he circled once. Theqmed of 
he came at them again, losing height. “ Look,™p- Hi 
said the Sergeant. “Look, sir, he’s fired higgeds th 
guns.” As he flashed past Ford caught a glimpsgp>0er | 
of the eight gun ports open, the canvas covenge ©@™ 
shot off. Old A looked blooded. But he algeodary 
saw that the C.O. was landing at the hell of 


speed. Although he only cleared their headg7° 
by he didn’t touch down till a quarter? !¢s! 
way across the nasty little field. Ford saw AgeP Sit 
shudder as her brakes were jammed on theft: R 
very instant she touched down. The aircrafg™!cd © 
began to disappear into the greyness on the fa Her: 
. . Ru 
fast. “Christ? That’s the shortest run of all," 594 
Ford thought. Then he saw the skid begin. Ay 0" 
tail began to slew, the port wing literally switched °° 
round; suddenly the prop’ was facing Ford— elage. 
with the whole machine still rushing backwards —%*’> °"" 
tail first, away from him. It was a full Christiania NO 
turn. A couldn’t be twenty yards from the st 
motor as the C.O. opened full out to pull himselfpor>ed 
back. 1,000 horse-power threshed into thege'™*cls 
prop’. A was pulled to a stop, and then begange ““!> 
to taxi towards Ford again. ops. > 
The crew appeared. As she reached thé Well, 
seaward boundary they slewed her round oncge’® * ' 
more, so that she stood into wind, at hee 'Y-. 
dispersal. point. Already they were runningg?°"* 
up to refuel. Ford ran too. The C.O. sawp! ®°Y? 
him coming and moved for the first time’ @!! | 
He put one hand over the edge of the cockpi peed : 
with the thumb extended upwards. Forige'ube 
jumped on to the wing. “One Dornier Flying‘ “ 
Boat,” said the C.O., speaking rather slowef “"4 
than usual. “Ran head on into it as I wage°’’ 
coming in to"land. Had my flaps and undercarif§ °°" 
down. Fired at me. Bloody awkward. Ruddy 
great thing. All covered with guns and turrets. 
Luckily he turned right as I turned left. Gave 
me time to get my undercart and flaps up. 
Then Rubber must have had a crack at him. 
Saw the flashes. Where is Rubber? Got 
round on to him. . Made two quarter attacks 
from astern. He hadn’t a chance. Saw my 
bullets tearing into him. Rear gunners stopped 
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firing. Closed to fifty yeards. He was sti ys , 
flying along all right. Then suddenly gave a. "2° 
lurch and began to go down. Thought he might °° if 
make quite a nice landing in the sea. But no. hey : 


One wing went right down. In he went a— iN 
fearful smash. Something was burning in himg - - 
already. Thought he would float. Then jus!) | 
after he was hit there was a God awful flash 2" 
black smoke and crimson flame—bloody great dy gre 
beacon for nearly a minute ;. then everything - 
seemed to sink. Where’s Rubber? Did youg® °U 
see me skid?” —_ 

Ford hit “him on the back, repeatediyge’ 



















“Bloody good, bloody good, bloody good,"§ “™ 
he said. ey has 

The C.O.’s eyes began to peer at the over’ a 
hanging cloud. He was thinking of Rubbet. ee 
Ford said, “‘ Can you ski, sir?” ‘“ No. Why ?” as - 
“Well, you did a damned good imitatifn of °° 
Christiania.” “No, really—Christ! I haig °° © 
kittens. Blast this wet grass—it’s dangerous.’ de 


“Did you say dangerous, sir?” But Ford's 
irony was lost—the C.O. was looking at th4 
sky again. “ Where’s Rubber ?” 

Then they heard him droning away to thé 
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ed ome fifty feet up. Rubber banked once, let 
mui his undercart and flaps, and began to come 
‘it th the sea~end. He was under cliff level 


te 
a 


and came in towards them not ten feet up. 
Sou C.O. began to shout—almost as if he thought 
h-Fai uld make Rubber hear. ‘‘ Get up—get up 
| ingph, get up— silly b—! You'll under- 
: the Get up!” But Rubber began to lose 
of th He touched down exactly on the 
Ten boundary of the ‘drome, where it 
The off into the rough moorland of the cliff 
ook, His starboard wheel hit something (after- 
ed hig@rds they found a sizeable boulder). This time 
impsober bounced. S leaped up ten feet or so 
cove came down heavily inside the ‘drome 
e algqmodary. She began to run, veering to star- 
ll of . After 


gs 
a 


pp’ hit and splintered : 


Sal p. Rubber opened the cockpit door and 
; ed out. The C.O. was out of his machine, 
he fap Oustling over to him. 

ratelymRubber said, “ Terribly sorry, sir.” 


‘Bad luck, Rubber. You fired your guns ?” 
‘Oh yes, two beam attacks. 250 rounds 
m each gun. Saw the flashes all along his 
elage. Then I saw you go in and finish him. 
ay, sir, what was he?” 

“Not sure myself yet.” (To Ford) “ Get 
gen. (identification) sheet.” 

ord produced it. ‘The two pilots became 
waporbed, looking through the pictures of 
seinkels—Junkers—Focke Wulf. Rubber said, 
say, sir, did my eyes deceive me or were 
re two prop’s in line—a pusher and puller? ” 
J Well, I thought that, too. Yes, by God! 
¢ it is—Dornier 18 flying boat. That’s it 
y. Great big hulking thing—convoy, 
#ponnaissance, mine laying.” 

ey read the description of the flying boat 
all the enthusiasm of collectors who have 
.._eged an exceedingly rare specimen. 
meubber said, “I say, sir, absolutely branders, 
sn’t it? Not a speck on the paint even.” 
‘And showers of mods. (modifications). 
ody great turrets and blisters stuck all over it.” 
‘Seemed able to fire on me from any angle, 


‘You’re telling me—had my wheels and 
ps down when he fired on me—bloody awk- 
d if you hadn’t kept him busy to begin with.” 


? 


‘Five or six at least. Wonder if any of them 
d be alive in the drink. Have the rescue 


Soil ats gone out ?” ; 

5 stileord said, “Oh yes, sir. The telephonists 
ied have told them to go out. Shall we go over 
mi cht See if they’ve got a bearing from the observer 
at nopents ?” 

Ss hey walked over to the hut. 

hi ‘Not that there’ll be anything but bods 
= just bdies) at the most,” the C.O. went on. “I 
flash @uUSht she was going to float. Then that 
great dy great flash came, and when I looked next 
thing re was nothing but bits and pieces. Still, 
Twa id out the boats.” 

“  —When they got to the hut, they found that the 
tediygeerver point to the S.E. had seen the flash, 
ood," Wreckage burning for a few seconds. 
ey had given the boats an accurate bearing. 
over boats stayed out nearly three hours, but 
sbberfe"t nothing). } 
hy?” ” next shift of pilots to go to readiness 

me: up 
1 Ot Bt CO. said, “ Well, we've got a Dornier 
‘ous. 48 boat so far to-day.” 
ford’ he crews were already at work on S, which 
thé ed very forlorn and lopsided, and right 


Oss the best run in this wind. But in another 
tha’'Y Minutes they’d got the back of an old 






‘How many did she carry, do you think, . 


farm-cart under her starboard wing and had 
wheeled her into the side. (A few days later 
Rubber was walking past her with Ford. They 
saw that her new Oleo leg had been fitted. 
Rubber heaved a sigh of relief. “ Looks just 
like an invalid that’s got on to her feet again 
doesn’t she, sir ? ”’). 

Then they went down to the boarding-house 
for breakfast. Ford found himself beginning 
the futile game—and it is never so futile as ix 
war—of counting up the “ifs.” Jf the first 
light hadn’t wakened him, five German airmen 
would no doubt be having breakfast with their 
Staffel (the German equivalent to a Squadron) 
at, say, Stavanger. (On the other hand, his 
part in the affair could and should have been 
played by a more reliable type of alarm clock). 
But #, now, the C.O. had circled the other way ; 
if Rubber hadn’t been just behind him to make 
those first two beam attacks; if the cloud had 
come down another fifty feet while they were 
airborne; if the C.O. and Rubber hadn’t 
been perfectly trained, expert and highly aggres- 
sive pilots—if any one of the million million 
combinations of circumstances had been different 
—the Germans might have been breakfasting 
with their Staffel, some thousands of tons of 
British shipping would have been sunk or 
endangered, and the C.O. and Rubber——. 
Instead of which: which was satisfactory, as 
far as it went. FLYING OFFICER 


AMERICAN SUMMER 


Unrn June of this year my memories of America 
were framed in a wintry background. Icicles 
hung from the rigging of the ship from whose 
deck I first saw the steel and concrete mountains 
of Manhattan. The Hudson lay frozen below 
the Catskill heights, while its confident outlines 
repeated on a nobler scale the contour of the 
Rhine Valley. It was always over glittering 
snow that the bell of the railway train tolled, 
as it carried me through Boston. These white 
landscapes, for ail their majesty, were lifeless. 
I had seen in this continent every colour save 
green, for the trees were always stripped and 
the fields, when the snowdrifts melted, a sad 
yellow. If ever there were animals in this 
white silence, they had gone to sleep: if ever 
there were birds, they had migrated to Florida or 
the West Indies. I recall the moment of 
rejoicing when first I heard a sparrow twittering 
in New York. Like the Ancient Mariner, when 
he saw the snakes upon the lifeless ocean, I 
blessed them unawares; for even here, where 
all else was masonry and mechanism, Nature 
had fluttered in. But sparrows, like starlings, are 
alien immigrants in the New World : some home- 
sick Pilgrim fetched their ancestors from Europe. 

But now I have seen an American summer. I 
have survived its torrid heat and its tropical rains. 
I have tried to count its innumerable shades of 
green; I have pestered my friends to name for 
me its unfamiliar trees, and wakened at dawn 
to wonder how many of its singing birds I could 
identify. A European, when he first enjoys the 
pageant of the American countryside, passes 
through a phase of bewildered recognition. 
Nothing is quite the same and yet it is not wholly 
different. Certainly that is an oak: the same 
idea, the same gwercus pattern has shaped its 
leaves, and yet they are different and like every- 
thing in this continent, bolder and bigger. As 
the days go on, I note several species of oak, 
none of them identical with our own. The 
elms spread to an outline of their own: their 
élan vital has carried their branches outwards 
to a slightly different rhythm. As for the birds, 
I can sometimes recognise a typical thrush 
theme in their songs, but it stops short and lacks 
the European coda. I know this language but 
it has dialects never spoken in our woods. At 
home or abroad: where am I? It is both at 
once. It recalls a familiar type of dream which 
has haunted most of us. I am talking to my 


little sister. But Mary was never as tall as that 
and her hair was never that golden brown. She 
is wearing the dress in which my first love won 
my heart, and yet I know that this dream-woman 
is certainly Mary, my only sister. And so it is 
with this American bird : she has clothed herself 
in strange colours: she has twisted her mother- 
tongue, and yet waking or sleeping, I know her 
for my sister the thrush. 

Americans call. this bird the robin. Assuredly 
it has a red breast, but its tone is darker and 
richer than our robin’s, and there all resemblance 
ends. This beautiful creature is unmistakably 
a thrush in his gait, his proportions and the 
familiar tints of his greenish brown back and 
speckled throat. Who could fail to recognise 
him, when he stops short after a few hops across 
the lawn, throws up his head and listens for a 
worm? But in his misleading name you may 
detect the nostalgia that still haunts this 
American people. Was it perhaps a homesick 
Puritan who named him, while the Mayflower 
still lay at anchor on this unfamiliar shore ? 
What else among the pines and cedars spoke 
of England? But the red breast of this lovely 
bird recalled the garden he had left behind him, 
as it hopped among the unfriendly rocks of this 
shallow soil. A robin it should be and a robin 
it is still. The same longing for the familiar 
reveals itself in the place-mames of this New 
England. I sojourned first near Sheffield, a 
village of shady avenues, and then in Egremont; 
the wooded hills around me were “ the Berk- 
shires.” Far away on the prairie these exiles 
who cannot forget founded their Oxford, where 
no fritillary grows. This robin, as he sings and 
hunts, talks to me all day about the history of 
his race and ours. Thousands of years ago the 
thrushes who sing in the two Egremonts, in 
Cheshire and Massachusetts, must have had a 
common ancestor. His gait and gestures were 
the same as theirs, his speckled throat and the 
first outline, the original draft of his song. 
And then, if Dr. Wegener guessed right, the 
New World and the Old drifted apart, and that 
primeval thrush slowly evolved on his floating 
continent the brilliant hues of his transatlantic 
dress. If amy naturalist could tell me why in 
the new scene his breast went red, I should feel 
that I had begun to grasp the rudiments of 
American history. I should next have to enquire 
what was it in our European climate or in the 
dappled foliage around him that stimulated 
the old-world thrush to add to the ancestral 
song his characteristic arpeggio, a subtlety that 
no American bird can render ? 

In all my walks among the Berkshire Hills 
this theme of sameness and difference pursued 
me. The animals suggested it rather less than 
the flowers and birds. That piebald skunk 
lying dead in the road did not smell! of Europe. 
I know that the woodchuck, whom I surprised 
twice or thrice, lumbering with his heavy gait 
across my path, is cousin to the badger, but he 
is bigger and surely he has longer legs. The 
doe that dashed from a dazzling field of buck- 
wheat as our car approached might have been a 
European, but we have no creature to match 
the elegance of that exquisite little rodent, the 
chipmunk, with the decorative brown stripe along 
his sides, that seems to end in 2 squirrel’s tail, 

But how shall I convey the glorv and bewilder- 
ment of American bird-life? Here is a new 
wren, as it were a mouse among birds, modest 
and dun to the eyes, but he sings like a chaffinch. 
Which of the many species of thrush was it 
that sang some phrases of our blackbird’s 
song, a fifth higher—a violin to his viola? 
The goldfinch in his brilliant canary costume 
has more than the usual gaiety and sociability 
of his family. The mocking-bird vies in his 
mimicry with our starling, and the nuthatch, 
if a little smaller, is as tame and as acrobatic 
as ours and wears the same delicate colours. 


But the bird that chiefly pursues my astonished 
memory across the Atlantic has no kinsman on 
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reas side. A group of delphiniums grew beside 


the porch on which I used to sit, and daily at 
punctual intervals a pair of humming birds 
would hover, patterns of crimson with black and 
emerald green, to suck honey from the azure 


‘cups. This Ariel defies the grossness of the 


law of gravity. With the earth it can have no 
concern, for it seems to have no feet, so tightly 
are they tucked below the little body. If it 
has wings no human eye ever saw them, so rapidly 
do they beat, as it floats poised in mid-air. 
The utmost you may detect is a whirlwind made 
visible. Before the dew was dry, it would pay 
its first visit to these flowers and its last was lit 
by the fireflies. 

While maize and buckwheat gave novelty 
to the cultivated fields, the wild flowers and 
fruits discovered new ways of varying the 
endless American theme of likeness with differ- 
ence. Here growing by the wayside in profusion 
were flowers that we have tamed for our gardens, 
golden rod and the evening primrose, a white 
Michaelmas daisy and that bold beauty “ black- 
eyed Susan,” a rudbekia. Golden rod in the 
first hot week of August covered the hillsides in 
flaming thickets, high as a man’s head. — Still 
in August the wild rose was in flower but her 
dark and shining leaves, though they had seven 
fronds, resembled those of a gardener’s tea- 
rose rather than the dog-rose of our hedges. 
The blackberry also grew with a difference, for 
its fruit was conical in shape, a little smaller, 
and had a more delicate taste. I found myself 
in this unfamiliar scene welcoming intimate 
friends with continual delight, the grey-leaved 
mullein and the great caterpillar that preys on 
it, blue chickory and yellow toadflax. But if 
nature in this continent could repeat, she 
could also invent. Spectacular patches of the 
splendid purple ironweed grew on swampy 
soil near the Hudson’s banks, and everywhere, 
prim as a Quaker maiden in her bonnet, was 
the white sceptre of the tall milkwort, which 
turns to a handsome and original seed-pod. 

Finally, I began to search for absent friends. 
In all this continent there are no daisies. Plan- 
tains and dandelions abound, but I was startled 
when on the last day of my stay I met a butter- 
cup. History records that some of these familiar 
European weeds—was the buttercup among 
them ?—reached these shores for the first time 
as seeds in the fodder imported for General 
Burgoyne’s cavalry. These recent importations 
from Europe have changed the landscape— 
sparrows and palefaces, horses and wheat. 
They have settled with none of the modesty 
becoming in an immigrant. The white men are 
possessive and the sparrows truculent. My 
recollections of American birds in this first 
summer end in the great open-air theatre 
among the Berkshire Hills at Hawthorne’s 
Tanglewood. Piatigorsky had just played a 
gracious new concerto written for his ’cello and 
the Boston Orchestra by Hindemith. From the 
rafters, as it ended, a sparrow chirruped a 
noisy challenge, as who should say, “ But I 
can do better than that.” Ten thousand 
Americans applauded. The light was dim and 
I cannot be sure that the sparrow bowed, 

H. N. BRAILSFORD 


THE SILVER 


Ah, once again I have seen— 

Now when low winds are dark with sorrow and 
death— 

Once again, over those cold and green 

Deep shadows where trout move in a watery 
night, 

I have seen the river-silvered swan : 

Aye, once again I have seen, where breath 

Of flowers will scent the night, 

The plunge and crystal feathering of my faithful 
swan 

Washing his wings in silver of the river’s light. 

ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY 


SWAN 


PARAEMIOLOGICAL 


Sexpom does one feel more of an ignoramus 
than when one looks up a word in a dictionary 
and reads the words before and after it, most 
of which one has never seen before. The 
other day I came on the word “ paraemiologists ” 
in Mr. Andrew Guershoon’s new book, Russian 
Proverbs (Muller, 8s. 6d.), and, though I guessed 
its meaning from the context, I turned to the 
New English Dictionary to make sure that I was 
right. There I was confronted by pages of 
words that were as strange to me as Hebrew. 
First came “ paraffle,” meaning “ ostentatious 
display.” This was followed by “ parafront,” 
a hanging for an altar. “ Paragaster” was in 
the next column—the central or gastric cavity 
of a simple sponge. Paraglobulin, paragonite, 
and paranatellon were only three of a mass of 
words that, had I been asked to define them, 
would have left me dumb. If you want to feel 
humble, read a dictionary. There is no better 
antidote to the vanity of knowledge. 

As for paraemiology—more correctly, it 
appears, spelt “‘ paroemiology”—it means, 
according to the dictionary, the subject of 
proverbs, a paroemiologist being a person 
who treats of proverbs, and a paroemiographer 
one who writes them. I confess I should like 
to meet a paroemiographer. I have met men 
of many types, but never yet one who wrote 
proverbs. Proverbs seem to preserve the 
anonymity of their authorship more sucessfully 
than any other department of literature. It is 
as though the people who invented such sayings 
as “‘ Take care of the pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves” were ashamed of 
imposing such nonsense on the world. What a 
low mind the man must have had who first 
coined the sentence: “ All’s fair in love and 
war ’”’—which was once described by a Divorce 
Court judge as one of the most unfortunate 
proverbs that ever were uttered! As children, 
no doubt, toiling over our copybooks, we were 
impressed by such jingles as “‘ Birds of a feather 
flock together” and “A stitch in time saves 
nine”; but as we grow older we begin to 
doubt such pinchbeck wisdom. “No gains 
without pains ” is well enough as an encourage- 
ment to industry ; but, in the history of money- 
making, we find it to be untrue. 

I took up a dictionary of quotations to see 
what the wise had said on the subject of proverbs, 
and I discovered that not everyone looked on 
them as a golden inheritance of wisdom. 
“Proverbs,” according to Conrad, or one of 
his characters, “ are art—cheap art. In a general 
rule they are not true; unless, indeed, they 
happen to be mere platitudes.” “‘ In all pointed 
sentences,” said Dr. Johnson, “ some degree of 
accuracy must be sacrificed to conciseness ” ; 
and Chesterfield was equally condemnatory of 
the falsity of proverbs when he wrote: “ Most 
maxim-mongers have preferred the prettiness to 
the justness of a thought, and the turn to the 
truth.” After all, when Wilde writes epigrams, 
everyone recognises that, though they ring, they 
do not ring quite true. Why should we expect 
to find more truth in the epigrams of Anon— 
for that is all that proverbs are, the memorable 
sayings of forgotten (perhaps, deservedly for- 
gotten) Rochefoucaulds and Wildes. 

Proverbs, however, are none the less interest- 
ing on that account; and Mr. Guershoon 
obviously agrees with Bacon’s statement—again 
I turn to the dictionary of quotations—that 
“the genius, wit and spirit of a nation are 
discovered in its proverbs.” He holds that “a 
nation’s history and character are undoubtedly 
mirrored in its proverbs, and it can be said 
with certainty of some typical proverbs that 
they could only be the expression of thought or 
feeling of one particular nation, and not of any 
other.” Certainly some of the proverbs he 
quotes have only a local application. “‘ Wherever 
the fish go, they must go to the Holy Nose in 


the end” is a proverb that would convey lit; 
to any one but an Archangel fisherman, 1 
Holy Nose being a cape in the Arctic Oceg 


. Again, outside certain sects in Russia, no 


could feel much moral response to “* Vaccinati 
is the seal of Anti-Christ,” “‘ Without a beg 


one is not admitted to Heaven,” “ He who taki 


snuff is brother to the dogs,”’ and “ Potatoes x 
cursed, tea is twice cursed, and coffee is thric 
cursed.” Only in a part of the world 
which timber is scarce could men have invent 
such a proverb as “ With timber even a pary 
is a thief.” 

On the whole, however, the most interestiy 
Russian proverbs are those that have the 


parallels in other countries. “To run away; 


not glorious, but very healthy” is merely 
honester version of the English :— 
He who fights and runs away 
Will live to fight another day 

And in Russia, as in other countries, ¢ 
proverbs frequently contradict ‘each oth, 
Hence, beside the runaway’s proverb, we 
the hero’s proverb: “‘ There is not even a wo 
in Russian for pardon ’—meaning that 
Russian asks for quarter. 

I doubt, indeed, whether it would be possib 
to form a coherent picture of the mind and soy 
of any nation from its proverbs. Caution j 
the theme of one proverb, courage of anothe 
Content and discontent are equally praised 
Cynicism flourishes by the side of piey 
Worldly wisdom and divine wisdom cancel cad 
other out. Proverbs are as various as th 
human beings who quote them, and we la 
in them in vain for any general ethical principl 
Thus: “ There is no rope strong enough 
hang the truth” is a noble proverb whi 
Mr. Guershoon quotes on the same page 
the far from edifying : “‘ If you have no trump 
use your fist.” It was a moralist who com 
the sentence: “ The devil pours a spoonfi 
of honey into some on® else’s wife”; but 
was no Puritan who summed up his philosoph 
in the epigram: “ Drink and you die, drin 
not and you still die, so it is better to drink 
“Live simply, and -you will live a hundr 
years” is a proverb of rosy optimism. “Li 
a hundred years, learn a hundred years, and yo 
still die a fool ” contains, on the other hand, th 
essence of a pessimist’s experience of if 
Marriage is looked at askance in the proverb 
** If you go to war, pray ; if you travel overse 
pray twice; if you are about to get marrie( 
pray thrice,” and a _ wife-beating peasant 
philosophy is expressed in: “ A wife is not 
pot, she will not break so easily’ ; but how 
Darby-and-Joan view of life shines through th 
saying: “Do not wish for any other blessi 
than a good wife and rich cabbage soup!” 

It is local colour rather than a partic 
kind of national wisdom that we find in most 
these Russian proverbs. Thus, “It is easit 
to bear a child every year than to shave eve 
day” is not the saying of a national sage, b 
is merely a Russian soldier’s grumble—t 
grumble, probably, of a soldier who had to sha 
with ice-cold water. There is local colour, agai 
in “‘One dances much better when looking 
beer,” and in: “‘ When roubles fall from heave 
there is no sack: when there is a sack, roubh 
do not fall.” 

Mr. Guershoon’s book is rich in such le 
colour, and his analysis and display of Russi 
proverbs provide enjoyable reading. How / 
these proverbs mirror the moods and fana 
of modern Russia it is impossible for a far 
islander to say. Many of the aphorisms—{ 
example: ‘Even in another world we s 
have to serve the gentry, for they will be in 
cauldrons and we shall have to stoke the fires ” 
revolutionary though this is in its humour—w4 
the products of an age of serfdom, and have ! 
their relevance to modern life; and it may 
that in these strenuous days of Stakhanovi 
Russians no longer say to each other: 
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Russi is strong on three foundations : 
— never mind,’ and ‘ somehow.’ ” 
quot gee ahem “Great is Holy 
Russia, but for truth there is no room anywhere 
n it.” Such proverbs belong to darker ages. 
ven “ To live is either to beat or to be beaten ” 
a proverb unworthy of an equalitarian world. 
But the proverbs touching on common life still, 
9 doubt, survive, such as the excellent: “ He 
ho is born lucky owns.a cockerel laying eggs 
nd a bull giving milk.” But not, I hope, “ Live 
nd scratch yourself; when you die you will not 
itch any more.” 
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the “One does not dispute a proverb,” says a 


way | ssian proverb. ge myself, I — 
| hundreds belonging to all nations between 
ely Shannon and the Ural Mountains. Y. ¥. 


. goOMB IN THE PARLOUR 


othe Ministry Officials came impressively to our county 
© hawiMast week and, as we all sat at a long table, told us 


2 Wollmthat the number of evacuees we had had up to now 
\at_n@mwas just nothing to the number we might soon 

spect. This formidable visitation was made only 
ossitge few days after Cabinet Ministers had told urban 
1d sogeivil defence workers to assume that the blitz would 
tion ae resumed, so we are taking the intimation fairly 

eriously. Like the rest of us, I count my lists 
a gain, wondering by what arguments such or such 
raised 


, big house or parsonage could be induced to 
Pitt¥bandon neutrality, or how those very Ministry 


e] cadipfficials could be persuaded to let us have the things 
as th need if we are to do the work they ask us to do. 
re lo’ But there is another aspect of evacuation which 
‘ncipi@gloesn’t interest my co-workers, but which interests 
och very much indeed ; that is the effect of evacuation 
whigen the women’s vote. 

Most people who know the present-day Army, 
rout avy and Air Force think that voters there have 
















become more progressive and that barriers that have 
bften prevented working-class solidarity in the past 
have lately become less rigid. They believe that the 
but @onsequence of shared work and enforced association 
osophgnas been a move towards political consciousness and 
, dringiemocracy. But has the almost equally enforced 
drinkgg2rowing together of women had the same effect ? 
The first thing, in trying to arrive at an answer, 
“BBs to realise that women from different working-class 
trata have associated in quite different circumstances. 
Skilled and unskilled men have met on neutral 
pround—barrack room and barrack square—if one 
has found his standard of life raised and the other 
‘overbiihas found his lowered, the levelling has not involved 
my personal possessions, not so much as a pair of 
boots. All surroundings have been to each uniformly 
tral and alien. 
But women from different sections have met in a 
house, in the very centre of possessive emotion, and 
he well-being of those dearest to each party has 
ugh (i sually been involved. 
DlessiMl Take a single instance. Mrs. X is a farmer’s wife 
>!” Boually noted for her kindness and her slipshod 
rti ays. To her flagged kitchen and her flock beds 
most @ame two little evacuees from the upper section of 
; easi@e urban working class. The midden, the fowls 
e evempnd sheepdogs which raided the back kitchen, the 
ge, b tside sanitation did not long trouble the children. 
le—tee? supposed, I dare say, that farms are all like 
oinat and a good thing, too—anyhow Mrs. X’s sweet 
af sha mper made up for everything. But when the 
> 28@"nothers came down to visit they were horrified. 
King Phey saw the higher standard of cleanliness and 
heavefftandard of living for which they had made such 
roubl@acrifices being dragged down in the precious persons 
their children. These children, like most of the 
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ch lod@pthers whom a hospitable village had willingly 
Russigeeived, were ultimately taken away. We were 
Tow and felt that all our work had been for nothing. 


aad Time passed and the fresh wave of evacuation of 

st winter reached us. This time the evacuees were 
fate children of Irish dockers. Out of eight children 
ms—nt to my house seven had dirty heads and few 
ve siifho came had adequate clothing. Mrs. X, as usual 


¢ in Willing, took in two, but this time it was her turn 
ires "> be horrified? The language, the roughness, the 
r—weeceral uncivilised ways of her new charges appalled 
save Iq: Their standard of life was as much below hers 
onsv that of the first lot had been above it. 

".& Now Mrs. X is too kind to hate arlybody, but as 


anovi 





eryone knows, many housewives feel extremely 








bitter about the ways of people who, in their opinion, 
have not even troubled to “ housetrain ” their 


For remember that the blankets and mattresses 
on her beds, her sheets and towels, the china on her 
dresser, even. the polish on her furnivure are the 
a woman builds that indefinable 
vital thing, “a comfortable home.” ‘To expect 
her tools misused without emotion is like 
@ carpenter to see a stranger working at 
and using his chisels as screwdrivers 
or * a 
to well- of her own family 
her their welfare and love. The 
provocation is enormous. Affection, possessiveness, 
all sorts of instincts good and bad come in. I know 
this from my own experience. Used to hospital 
work, I confess that some months ago when I found 
body-lice in my blankets, and liable to infect my 
family I felt revolted and had to summon all my 
convictions in order not to get rid of the infected 
child, a course which would have humiliated her 
bitterly 


rie 


protest ; 
ensure the 
reward is 


In spite of the difficulties it is clearly vital, if we 
want a better world after the war, that we should do 
everything we can to prevent any further splitting. 
The interests of different sections of the working 
class are the same, and we must, if we can, prevent 
a reactionary women’s vote being used to offset a 
progressive men’s vote. We housewives have a 
political duty. We must try to persuade ourselves 
and each other to hate the louse and not the lousy, 
to blame (in Ruskin’s phrase) “‘ the unteaching and 
not the untaugit.” 

Those who want the old order back will un- 
doubtedly use all the symptoms of antagonism ; they 
are already well aware of this particular rift. Look 
at the advertisement pages of any paper with a 
* popular” circulation. Workers of the world are 
urged to observe that someone doesn’t yet use such 
and such proprietary soap powder, the housewife is 
urged to be wretched unless lino is spotles< and 
washed-up dishes are without a smear. They know 
where to get us! Who can doubt that the big 
combines will, at need, also know how to use their 
excellent market research machinery for political 
purposes ? 

Thus those of us on the other side who have a 
political sense, must do their best, in the midst of 
other tasks, to emphasise what we believe. That is : 
that, broadly speaking, the “‘ underprivileged ”’ are 
as they are, for quite simple and obvious reasons : 
bad housing, economic insécurity, a shoddy educa- 
tion, poor food, poor clothes, a monotonous one- 
track life; we must reiterate that such bad con- 
ditions will usually have exactly the effects we see 
and deplore. Those who have been subjected to 
bad conditions and who have remained decent, 
intelligent and self-respecting are so because, thank 
goodness, many human beings are better than anyone 
has a right to expect. 

If we feel impatience or lack of sympathy with our 
evacuees, if parents with evacuated children resent 
the poorness of the homes into which some of their 
children have been tumbled, let us turn that im- 
patience upon the old and abominable social con- 
ditions that have brought these things about, let us 
turn that resentment and lack of sympathy upon the 
successive generations of our rulers. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


THE MOVIES 


“ Hold Back the Dawn,” at the Carlton 


“Tall, Dark and Handsome,” at the 

“ Love Crazy,” at the Empire. 

“Peace—By Adolf Hitler,” March of 
Time. 

The flashback is a device with which Holly- 
wood has been playing for some time. The 
results up to date haven’t been impressive, 
yet anyone who saw the last Ginger Rogers 
film, in which present and past intermingled, 
with the chief character as narrator, must have 





realised that here was a method capable of 
development. Too much style went out of 
films with the arrival of the talkies, and this 
was one means of getting a little of it back. 
True, narrator and episode in Kitty Foyle 
proved rather tedious, but that was the fault of 
direction; the same method is used in Hold 
Back the Dawn with brilliant effect. Story: 
a shady Roumanian (Charles Boyer) arriving 
in a Mexican border town and trying to enter 
the United States; marriage with simple 
American school-teacher (Olivia de Havilland) to 
acquire citizenship ; complications-with ‘nistress 
and old accomplice (Paulette Goddard); dawn 
of love, so that crook ends by having both the 
wife and the country of his choice. This doesn’t 
sound a very original or a very subtle tale; 
but see how the flashback helps. For the story 
is told by Boyer to a film director after most 
of it has happened, and we get the benefit of 
all those inflexions of irony and later knowledge 
belonging to personal narrative. Only from 
time to time does the voice recur like the 
beginning of a chapter and to guide us by its 
tomes as the man who is telling his story 
remembers. It is remarkable how this device, 
very sparely used, pulls the story together and 
gives it both excitement and a unity it might 
otherwise lack. The greatest credit must go 
to the director, Mitchell Leisen, for the touch of 
style, the skill with which he has framed his 
story without immobilising it. Boyer gives the 
performance of his career; his fascination for 
women was never more convincing than here, 
in the shadiest of his roles. And the background 
of the little Mexican town—with its fiestas and 
bull-fights ; its gates opening to let tourists pop 
in and closed against refugees who want to 
slip out ; its immigrant officer, cafés, colonnades 
and main square in the sun—is splendidly 
realised. There is one hotel, ironically named the 
Esperanza, which we get to know in every 
cranny of its shabby and queerly derelict living ; 
and the view widens to an empty coast line and 
to a nearby village where there is a marriage 
festival in progress. All this, fascinating in 
itself, is coloured by sentiment and irony to 
a degree which would be impossible without the 
flashback method: events are present as we 
watch them taking shape, and yet they have 
the inevitability of the past. I strongly 
recommend Hold Back the Dawn. 

** Who’s in this ice-box ?” whispers one top- 
hatted mourner to another, as they stagger 
under the coffin leaving the church; and it 
certainly is a question, because they’d taken 
the dead man for a ride and let him escape, and 
here they are carrying him to the cemetery. 
For that matter, they'd been dead themselves 
till a few weeks ago, having been bumped off 
by a boss who made a name by his shootings, 
but kept his “ victims ” alive in a cage. Then 
there are butlers from whose pockets a gun 
drops out when they stoop to lift the tea- 
tray, and gorillas enjoying their little fling, and 
parties given by the tsar of the south side and 
attended by the mogul of the north, and 
messages of lead and Leonardo da Vinci cigars 
and flowers and stiffs, and a Christmas-tree 
such as you’d never come across except in an 
old-fashioned killer’s home. Yes, we are back 
among the gangsters, and this is a slighter case 
ofmurder. Tall, Dark and Handsome, presenting 
a wonderful glossy lizard in Mr. Cesar Romero, 
almost recaptures the heyday; but handsome 
is as handsome does. This expert begins very 
well by fixing an alibi in a department store 
with gifts of lingerie to the sales-girl. Better 
and better, he falls for another girl in the store’s 
nursery, engages her as nursemaid to his 
children, and then goes out to find the children 
for her to look after. His henchmen bring 


back the toughest little guy in town. We are 
set up for the crispest adventures. But then 
comes the revelation that our hero doesn’t 


kill his corpses after all, and though it’s still 
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funny, the window has been opened to sentiment. 


He’s really a clean guy, this brilliantino with the — 


flashing molars ; and we are expected to watch 
him through a rainbow of tears as he goes off 
on his honeymoon, It’s a bit too much. And 
all the film needed was the least twist: the 
gangster should have been made ashamed of 
his eccentricity of not killing, his girl should have 


comforted him, and then Tall, Dark and Hand-- 


some would have been up to Runyon standards. 
As it is, it’s gay and artificial, but just falls short. 

Love Crazy gets plenty of laughs, but it is 
Powell and Loy at their (very expert) second-best. 
The Thin Man could do with a good fat script. 
Here he celebrates his marriage anniversary 
and gets trapped in a lift with an old flame. 
Very funny scenes to begin with, but slippery 
mats and mothers-in-law are followed by 
antics in a looney-bin; and it hardly suits 
William Powell to persuade us that chestnuts 
are best. The old partnership retains a little of 
its airy charm. Best seen after dinner. 

The March of Time has made a film of Hitler’s 
broken pledges. From Rhineland occupied to 
Russia invaded, the speech-maker blows hot 
and cold, promises give way to guns, and the 
threat to the Americas is made real by Hitler’s 
assurance that it is as likely as a landing on 
the moon. The Fihrer’s voice is simulated in 
barking, broken English. This even steals a 
little thunder from the March of Time’s own 
Voice. But couldn’t they retire that Voice, 
which has drilled us through some of the 
best documentaries of our time, or is it as 
immovable as Popeye’s? Oh, for the cooing 
of the dove ! WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


THE COMING WEEK 


Saturpay, September 20th— 

Trafalgar Square Demonstration: “ Equal 
Compensation for War Injury for Men and 
Women,” 2. 

Labour Research Department Conference: 
“* What’s Holding Up Production ? ” Central 
Hall, 2.30-6.30.«, 

Garden Party in Aid of China, including Tennis 
Exhibition, Aubrey House, Campden Hill 
Road, 2.30. Adm. §s. 

International Brigade Assoc. Concert Meeting. 
Cambridge Theatre, 3. 

Sunpay, September 21st— 

Louis Kentner and L.S.O., conducted by 
Charles Brill, Cambridge Theatre, 3. 

Army Welfare Concert, Royal Albert Hail, 3. 

Monpay, September 22nd— 

Fabian International Affairs Group Snack 
Lunch. David Freeman: “ Singapore and 
the Far East,”’ 12 Gt. Newport Street,.1. 

C. E. M. Joad: ‘“‘ Some Problems of Philo- 
sophy,”’ Morley College, 6. First of 24 Exten- 
sion Lectures. 

Tuespay, September 23rd— 

Dr. R. H. Thouless: “The Cambridge 
Evacuation Survey,”’ Housing Centre, 1. 

Dr. H. Morgan: “Industrial Health,’ 
13 Suffolk Street, S.W.1, 6. 

WEDNESDAY, September 24th— 

Eugenics Society Luncheon, Frangois Lafitte : 
“Some Eugenic Aspects of Family Allow- 
ances,’’ Pinoli’s, 17 Wardour Street, W.1, 1. 

Lunch Time Concert, Beethoven and Schumann 
Programme, Bloomsbury House, 1.15. 

Fripay, September 26th— 

N. B. L. Pevsner, First of 6 Lectures on “‘ The 
English House,” Birkbeck College, 5.30. 

Mme. Ambrosova: “ Karel Capek and His 
Contemporaries,” 22 St, Petersburgh Place, 
W.2, 7. 

Dr. Paul Neumann: 
Ward Settlement, 7. 


** Democracy,”” Mary 


Correspondence 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


SirR,—Having just returned from a fairly long 
stay in the United States, may I offer one or two 
remarks on Anglo-American relations ? 

x. Our propaganda, though improved (especially 


to oe 


to the Americans to and not much 
better to ask them to be selfish. What we have got 
to get across to the American people is that their 


than it has been in two years—is the time to answer 
it. But it won’t be answered by propaganda 
apparently designed only for the upper classes. It 
is no earthly use to appeal to Col. Lindbergh and 
the handful of Americans who are conscious 
appeasers and prefer to turn America Fascist rather 
than risk the spread of Socialism in either hemi- 
spheres. Neither will it be answered by Sir Walter 
Citrine. If we are to appeal to the American people 
to make complete common cause to defend demo- 
cracy from Hitler we have got to show them that 
democracy is no abstract principle. 

3- We should send immediately to America 
British speakers who will not confine, themselves to 
women’s clubs, the snobbish “ Bundles for Britain ” 
circles and the big-business hierarchy. We should 
send militant trade unionists to mix with the mili- 
tant members of the C.I.O, (over 5 million strong). 
We should send representatives of the youth and 
student movements who can speak to organisations 
like the American Youth Congress (4 million 
affiliates) in their own language. We should send 
men who fought in Spain, men and women who 
organised the Peace Ballot of 1935 to tell the 
American people in progressive and human terms 
exactly why we need their co-operation. For we 
should understand without illusions that only mass 
pressure from the American people can defeat the 
very powerful and reactionary appeasers in their 
own country and that it is our job to try to help the 
progressive American organisations to increase that 
mass pressure (the pressure that won the advances 


of the New Deal) all we can. ARNOLD KETTLE 
489 Finchley Road, N.W.3. 
EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


S1r,—Critic asks in his London Diary what is 
the official Russian explanation for charging fees for 
education beyond the primary school. The decrees 
of October 3rd, 1940, institute measures for 
obtaining a regular supply of technical workers 
and preventing them from “ flitting.’”” One form of 
education, the non-technical, is discouraged by 
charging fees in the higher classes and the limitation 
of stipends to students who excel, while industrial 
conscription is introduced for a proportion of 
young people to attend another form of education, 
the technical school. The choice of the conscripted 
is the duty of collective farm chairmen and town 
Soviets. There is an obligation to work thereafter 
for four years in the trade learnt, with temporary 
exemption from military and naval service. These 
decrees show the pressure for maintaining the 
supply of technical workers, and suggest the existence 
of a growing preference for literary education. 
They are to be read along with another group of 
recent measures: the eight-hour working day, the 
seven-day week and the penalisation of flitting 
(June-July, 1940), and are probably related to 
preparations for defence. JOHN MAYNARD 

18 Gilston Road, S.W.10. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Sirn,—Your correspondence on our educational 
system has revealed yet once again that most Pro- 
gressives have little to contribute save general 
principles. Few have detailed suggestions for a 
practicable scheme of reform—and they are in 
hopeless disagreement. 

This is particularly true with reference to the 


Public Schools, and particularly regrettable becauy 


rapid developments how present an opportuni 
unique in our history and unlikely to recur. Man 
factors, of which the stiffened income tax is but one, 
are combining to reduce the number of childre, 
whose parents can afford to send them to (in son, 
cases even to keep them at) a Public School. Head. 
masters are consequently bidding for pupils by 
devices ranging from intensive (though, “of course, 
indirect) advertising to competitive cutting of fees 
Last term, e.g., one head endeavoured to entice ; 
boy from my school by offering to take him plus ; 
brother still at home for a single fee! Some schook 
are already seeking assistance by grants from variou 
sources ; some have turned to the local education 
authorities, and more will do so, although grants 
from this quarter usually carry the obligation to 
award a number of free places, and sometimes the 
necessity of admitting some measure of public 
control, As the financial position continues to 
worsen, it will become possible to secure a con- 
siderable number of free places and further increases 
of public control. (This does not apply to all 
Public Schools, of course. Some will weather the 
financial storm, and some will go down altogether, 
as the heads of two of them have recently stated, 
rather than: become public schools.) 

Now what do Socialists desire? Is it preferable 
that many Public Schools shall be allowed to collapse, 
or shall they be preserved by grants of public money 
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to provide a free education for selected children from 


elementary schools? As the knowledge of the 
dilemma confronting these Schools percolates among 
reformers, many of them hail it gladly as a golden 
opportunity to be seized eagerly; they hope wt 
“ democratise ”’ the Public Schools. 

But note the consequences. Children are sent to 
these schools neither to avoid propaganda, as Mr. 
Bruce Lockhart breathtakingly suggested, nor yet 
mainly from snobbery, as other correspondents 
maintained. The most weighty consideration is that 
they are the avenues to nearly every position of 
wealth and influence. Their closed scholarships to 
the University, their intensive preparation for the 
open scholarships, their social contacts, the wide- 
spread practice of restricting to ex-Public Schoolboys 
the most enviable positions in commerce, finance, 
the Foreign Office, etc.—these are the solid ad- 
vantages for which parents pay, sometimes with 
painful effort, from £120 to £350 per annum for 
each child. 

What, then, would be the consequences of the 
proposed “‘ democratisation ”’ of our Public Schools? 
Nothing less than to give a.new lease of life to social 
and economic inequality. We should eliminate some 
of the grosser inefficiencies of plutocracy and 
approximate to the Napoleonic carriére ouverte aux 
talents. We should cream off the intelligence of the 
working and lower middle classes, enabling a few 
children to secure the “plums” hitherto beyond 
their reach. This would act as a powerful solvent 
of that class-solidarity which develops among the 
unprivileged as social stratification becomes more 
rigid. The natural leaders of the workers would 
enter the élite of an increasingly bureaucratic society, 
and social inequality based on wealth would be 
superseded by social inequality based on natural 
ability. Society would thereby be rendered more 
efficient, but not more just. 

My conclusion is that the true line of progress is 
not to capture an increased number of free places 
in the Public Schools for a fortunate minority of 
poorer children. Dominance in a class-society by 4 
highly-trained bureaucracy selected according 10 
ability regardless of class is a Nazi ideal and not 4 
Socialist. The fundamental problem for educationists 
remains “ Education for what ?”’ and education for 
the best-paid jobs is as anti-Socialist when given to 
the brightest children of the workers as when given 
to the unselected offspring of the wealthier. So 
long as (a) the present social and economic in- 
equality are tolerated, and (6) the total accommoda- 
tion of our boarding schools is so small that the 
gteat majority of children could never attend one 
even were fees abolished entirely—so long shall we 
have an educational system which is a function and 
a buttress of an anti-Socialist order. 

The true line of progress is a great extension of 
boarding and day schools for all children up to 18 
giving an education both wide and varied, wit 
schools in each area concentrating in the uppef 
forms on commercial, technical, and mor 
“academic” studies according to the nature 0 
the district, the needs of the nation, and thé 
capacities of the children. Our aim should be nol 
to keep some children out of the existing Publi 
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DUAL CAPACITY 


Sim,—I am interested in your article “ Dual 
Capa~ity ” in the issue of THz New STATESMAN AND 
Nation dated September 6th, particularly as I have 
been in a very good position for the last two years 
to observe these public servants at work. While it 
must be admitted that it is a vicious system to yest 
the control of an industry in the hands of a private 
individual with an axe to grind, it would appear 
that this_is no time to seek to alter the system. 

In your article you have given one or two pointers 
which enable the disease to be very accurately diag- 
nosed. You say (a) that these controllers are paid 
by their own firms a very much higher salary than 
the Government would give to any civil servant, and 
you say (6) that a Government factory was recently 
handed over to private control under the firm of 
Wm. Beardmore & Co. Ltd. 

If you care to scrutinise the advertisement columns 
of the engineering papers, such as Engineering or The 
Engineer, under the heading of Situations Vacant, 
you will find that wherever the Government ¢dver- 
tise for technical experts to become wholetime civil 
servants, the salaries they offer are laughable when 
correlated with the qualifications that applicants are 
called on to possess. 

It appears certain that nobody with any strong 
individuality or any belief in his own powers would 
pply for these jobs. They are left to the spineless 
nd the supine, people who want to play for safety, 
who will never take a chance. And it would not be 
narkable if an enterprise staffed with this kind 
of material were to fail under stress of war and have 
to be handed over to private enterprise. 

If the civil service is to be capable of taking control 
of all war. production in time of war, it must prepare 
for this in time of peace. It should not recruit all 
ts servants as boys with a miserable financial reward, 
t should be prepared to co-opt men from the top 
bf the tree, who had proved their capacity, and it 
must be prepared to pay them what they are worth. 
With a nucleus of such experts in the Government 
ervice, it might be able to take the control of in- 
fustry that your article advocates. The only step 
at is now practicable in the stress of war is to 
pay the controllers that we have co-opted from private 
odustry the salaries that their firms consider them 
worth—from the public purse; and to try still 
urther to minimise their bias by putting them, 
wherever possible, in control of industries outside 
eir peacetime orbit. R. WADDELL 
169 Oatlands Drive, Weybridge. 
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PHEASANTS IN THE CORN 
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shoot those birds. The blame lies 
but with the keeper. On the 
is the law of compensation 
damage has occurred. 

I simply cannot believe that any farmer of to-day 
would stand for such treatment as regards game ; and 

ing penalised as to repairs to property for 

ing nearby covers, then all I’ve got to say i= that 

the sooner such owners of estates are brougut to. 

the better will it be for all concerned. I am 

much afraid that if such conditions do exist, 

a lot of trouble will be brewed in and around 
districts when hostilities cease. 

At the same time, I realise that there are 
districts where game is still thought quite a lot of. 
Foxes, too, come into quite a bit of religion of their 
species in various places ; and as well do I know of 
districts where even now the death of a fox, except 
the jaws of a pack of bawling hounds, is spoken 
after dark and in bated breath. 

But when I read, at such times as this, that a 
farmer still has to respect game, then I feel not a 
little shame for my profession, and at the same time 

fully realise what I am up against making any 
erse Statement against the lordly pheasant, but 
God’s sake and the smashing of Nazism, do let 
country know that the day of the feudal overlord is 
passed. Mind you, Sir, I could relate, and 
all truth and relish, tales of places where 
ction was the order of the day should game be 
by others than the gilded few. As a matter of 
fact, I once had, while in Sussex, the unpleasant 
suggestion that I should take part in such an activity, 
You may rest assured that I refused in a most forcible 
manner to take part in this action. On another 
occasion, in this fair land, I knew of a man with 
quite a decent-sized family who was not only dis- 
charged for catching a hare which had sadly depleted 
much of his garden, but was in a large way barred 
from getting another job for many miles around. 

Now a few words as to pigeons. These birds 
definitely come into the class of destructive vermin, 
almost on a par with a rat, and they can be destroyed 
where and how the farmer likes. There is no law 
in the wide world to stop it; but should it come to 
your notice that any keeper goes out of his way to 
give these birds the right of way, then you will be 
doing a great service to agriculture in general by 
printing his full address. 

It makes a good thinking sportsman really ill to 
know that such accusations may well become general 
upon their shoulders, and many, many of thos- 
shoulders do not deserve such an unfair burden, 
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but we all know the old saying, “ Give a dog a bad - 


name and hang him.” C. W. BALCHIN 


“END OF ECONOMIC 


PARENTHOOD ” 


Sir,—When Mr. Whitworth pointed out in his 
letter in your issue of September 6th that “ the 
only permanent incentive to a civilised community 
to produce itself, would seem to be an innate regard 
for, and delight in, family life” he was only stating 


half the truth. For much can be done both to make 
a@ community realise it has a social responsibility 
for its continuance, and to make it economically 
less difficult to have children. : What is necessary 
therefore is that any propaganda for a higher birth- 
rate should work in both these directions, and that 
any psychological appeal based upon social needs 
should be accompanied by the means to make this 
appeal effective. Each by itself is likely to be barren. 

It is, of course, true as Mr. Whitworth points 
out that a small birth-rate exists among our more 
prosperous classes, and that here there is room 
for an appeal based on social grounds. What he 
forgets, however, is that at any economic level a 
married couple, when considering whether they can 
afford a family, do not compare their standard of 
living with those of a lower grade, but with those 
of their own grade without a family. 

If, then, we are to encourage the birth-rate in 
any western community, some form of increased 
financial assistance such as family allowances, free 
education or reduced taxation must be given, such 
allowances to be based on the needs of a child at 
different economic levels. 

It is not suggested that the State should dis- 
criminate between children according to the income 
of their parents ; but that over and above a State 
scheme of family allowances could be super- 
imposed compulsory mutual insurance schemes for 
persons in higher economic grades, which together 
with the flat-rate State contribution would be of 
real assistance or even cover the costs of a child 
in that grade. Eva M. HusBBack 

Vice-Chairman 

The Family Endowment Society, 

19 Wellgarth Road, N.W.11. 


ALLIED CONSCRIPTION 


Sir,—If the picture drawn by your correspondent 
is correct (which I have no reasons to doubt), the 
position of the Polish Jews anxious to fight the 
Nazism is highly deplorable and some practical 
steps should be taken without delay to put things 
right. At the same time, I wish to describe the 
plight of the “ stateless Russians,” who are unable 
to join up in the British Army or in the forces 
of their “ old country,” from which they have been 
exiled. 

At the time of writing the Germans, whom my 
father fought in the Great War, bombard the city 
where my mother lives (U.S.S.R), while I, an able- 
bodied man, am doing odd jobs until the Ministry 
of Labour finds some use for me as a language 
expert. B. H. 


BOOKS FOR THE FORCES 


Stmr,—I have been asked to form a recreational 
library for Air Crew under training, and I wondered 
whether some of your readers might like to help 
by contributions in kind. If five hundred would 
sacrifice five books each from their libraries, I should 
have a very good start. Books serious or light, 
but in good condition and no junk. I should be 
extremely grateful for any contributions sent to the 
address below. T. C. Worsiey, P/O 

44 Bourne Street, S.W.1. 


THE VILLAGE EGG 


Sir,—I know it is silly, but I cannot resist having 
my little say about the “ Village Egg.” I read 
the original article and thought it so excellent and 
so real that I sent it to a friend and canaot refer 
to it. 

I am not “ infuriated,” as Mr. West says, and if 
by going without an egg a week can win the war, 
I will gladly go without eggs for a year. 

But when I am suddenly told by the farmer’s 
wife, who has served me with my modest quota 
of eggs for years, that she can no longer supply me, 
but that I must take a journey of 10 miles (five there 
and five back) in a bus, which more often than not 
rushes past, having no room for another passenger, 
and when at last I succeed in getting to town to 
find “ we have no eggs,” and when this is repeated 
so that since the scheme—as I cannot take the 
journey too often at my age—I have had two small 
Canadian eggs, is it a wonder that I begin to wonder 
whether this excellent scheme by which everybody 
is to have an egg is working so very well after all. 

Again, the subsidy is a temptation to the small 
poultry-keeper to rush off and become a commercial 


dealer, so there we are, eggs to the right of us, 
eggs to the left of us, but none to eat. 
Bentham, KATE RACKHAM 


Near Cheltenham. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


A taste for the literature of the sea is something, 
I suspect, which a very large number of readers 
acquire slowly. It is a difficult literature; so 
much of it is written in an incomprehensible 
dialect. Early in childhood we come upon 
words like windward and leeward, bows and 


stern, starboard and port, only to lose them in . 


the struggle with a new lot, like poop, foretop, 
binnacle, trunnion and bowline; and the list 
gets longer and longer. Either you have the 
kind of mind which can pause in the middle of 
the hottest actions by Marryat, Melville, 
Kingston, Conrad and McFee, to look up a 
book of nautical terms, or you have not. And if 
you do not look them up the literature of the 
sea gradually becomes—well not exactly bilge, 
but at any rate Greek. It was one of the defects 
of my education that no. schoolmaster ever 
realised his class was suffering far keener 
humiliations about the meaning of nautical 
terms in the sea stories they were reading than 
were ever suffered on account of an irregular verb 
in French or German. We had to guess what 
happened when a frigate luffed or yawed ; and 
those flying jibs and foretop gallants, which 
play so large a part in English literature of the 
ea, were never explained to us. Yet the whole 
body and spirit of the sea-going life is technique 
and technique again. 

From a social point of view this ignorance is 
lamentable. The literature of the sea is the 
supremely moral literature. More than any 
other it inculcates the ideas of authority and 
order. Beside the sailor the landsman is an 
anarchist. Even those novelists who have 
treated the sailor as a psychological subject, as 
Conrad did, or as a being prone to frenzies 
and superstitions such as we meet in the work 
of James Hanley—in my opinion our best living 
writer on the sea—cannot escape the moral 
stamp which necessity prints deeply on the 
sailor’s life. The sailor illustrates the old 
paradox that those who are bound by the most 
severe communal ties, and who are obliged to 
reckon with a hostile environment, are often 
freer and easier-natured than those who are 
able to devote themselves to freedom. Discipline 
and order are the makers of human dignity, 
which, left to stand by itself, will degenerate 
unless a man is dominated by’ one of the nobler 
passions. I do not mean by this to idealise life 
at sea, for, as the glum or tortured characters of 
James Hanley’s books show, a price is paid and 
not all can pay it; but there is a striking voca- 
tional Virtue in that life, like the virtu of the 
doctors, the soldiers, or nowadays of the citizen 
in modern war. The point was made by Mr. 
Richard Hughes’s In Hazard. 

I mean the raison d’étre of (the sea-going 
profession) is economic, and yet the practice of it 
is judged by standards which are not economic at 
all and which can only be called moral... The 
working of a ship calls for certain qualities— 
virtues, if you like—which do not seem to be 
appropriate to-day to the relations of employers 
and employed on shore.... The seamen come to 
expect almost as high a standard of conduct from 
the Owners as from each other. Every act of the 
Owners will be judged by the whole fleet, and vigor- 
ously judged. Nor will the verdict be hidden, 
for expediency. If an Owner’s Virtue (again in 
the Roman sense) is found lacking, his officers 
may be so ashamed as to want to hide their heads ; 
but they will not pretend they have not noticed 
the fault. 


» My own taste for books about the sea was 
half-hearted until I took my first lesson in the 
grammar of sailing on the lake in Regent’s Park. 
I continued the course elsewhere, but unfor- 
tunately I was terrified of water; still I had 
learned enough to understand the fine points 


of the dilemma of Marryat’s Diomede, for 
example, when that frigate was fighting to get 
off a lee shore in a gale on the coast of France 
ind the captain had to club-haul her. The 
incident comes in the early pages of Peter Simple. 
And I could follow with my mind’s eye the 
nautical complications of the naval skirmish 
in the Toulon roads which comes later in that 
book. A talk on small boat sailing, even a 


theoretical one, should be part of every course in 


English literature. It is a sign of Marryat’s 
general gifts as a novelist that you can read him 
happily without this knowledge, but so’ few 
writers have his capacity for technical narrative 
that it is a pity to miss him at his most lively 
and ingenious. Among the novelists of the sea 
he is th: best-natured. “ Free and easy, bright 
and breezy,”. he livens one like a firm, dry and 
sportive breeze ; and his people have not that 
monotonous courage of the school who assume 
(quite wrongly) that you have the perpetual 
pluck, adventurousness and daring of the 
wooden-headed heroes. Marryat was not a 
simple person, he was not cut all of a piece, and 
his characters benefit by his eye for the contrary 
in human nature. And, under the law of the 
sea, this eye was a comic one. You can read 
books like Midshipman Easy and Peter Simple 
to-day as easily as you can read the best Wode- 
house ; only Marryat is better fun. His jokes do 
not date ;- his habits of pulling the legs of his 
heroes and of leading the reader up the garden 
are the best perennial chaffing; and if his 
stories, like the mass of picaresque literature, 


have no inner development, so that you pass ° 


merely from episode to episode and only give 
up because one can have enough even of liveli- 
ness, there is no dead wood in them. An 
ingenious friend has, incidentally, pointed out 
that these midshipmen of Marryat’s, with their 
delicious, youthful conceit of themselves, are 
really nautical characters who turn up for a 
page or two in Jane Austen’s novels. Marryat 
is giving the masculine side of that feminine 
picture and with a larger irony. 

In his books and im his life Marryat is the 
complete sailor and certainly the complete 
naval officer. With the country house he can’t 
afford, the farm that does not pay; with his 
enquiring eye, his enthusiastic mind, his alterna- 
tions of easy temper with roars of rage, and that 
true sailor’s innocence about the land which so 
easily turns to persecution mania and suspicion 
of everybody, Marryat is a prototype. He 
worked fabulously hard—three of his best 
novels were done in one year—and though he 
was enormously well-paid he screamed like a 
German that he had been swindled by his 
publishers. He brought the sunny verve and 
apoplectic furore of the quarter deck to his 
family life and his desk. The novels have a more 
equable temper and an engaging philosophic 
wit. There is a bee in every sailor’s bonnet : 
Marryat’s was the press gang, and of course he 
hammered at it politically. Otherwise his 
books cut swiftly, cleanly and smoothly along, 


and the dry, silk-tearing sound of water as it 


chuckles past the bows of a boat on a keen tack 
seems to have got into his prose. He has the 
nonchalance and cockiness of his kind, and they 
find a happy outlet in the sublime contrariness 
of young Mr. Easy and the virtuous gullibility 
of Mr. Simple. Simple they both are and prigs 
but for the grace of youth. Lieutenants wilt 
and Captains give up when they are faced by 
this pair who are always to be found on the 


‘ borderland of impertinence and innocence. 


And neither of these young puppies remains 
a puppy; they grow up to be quite personable 
young dogs. The puppyhood is thrashed out 
of them, though not with wanton brutality. They 
are turned into gentlemen, and a gentleman, 
according to Marryat, is a kind of philosopher 
who flies into rages (which he does not feel) 
when duty or necessity requires them, and 
controls his feelings when the common 


herd are indulging themselves and letting fj 
This mild ambition is refreshing after a deca; 
of tough literature where the hero is so toug 
when he starts that the author can do no mo 
and is obliged to show him going soggier « 
soggier. Marryat’s greenhorns who kn 
none of the answers, who are afraid of sheddi 
blood and who admit a dislike for gales an 
cannon balls when they first meet them, 
truer to youth but harden off mo 
pleasantly than the tough, when they get old 
strong preoccupation wi 
in his time, we we 
the philosophers. Somehow we 
apy ory a ge Thére was th 
wealthy Mr. Easy senior, for example, why 
believed in Dartington or Neill, liberty, equali 
and fraternity, the redistribution of goods 
Marryat has a good deal of fun with this co 
fortable, speculative liberal who, put into thy 
dilemma of having to choose between sacrificin 
his principles and his son, “ does the natu 
thing,” i.e. sacrifices his son. The son ha 


‘imbibed his father’s liberal principles too well 


he was apt to act on them and filial rebellic 
puts a strain on any philosopher. Mr. Easy 
senior had, one suspects, the innocent man’ 
instinct for a good investment. The cha 
of his son is that like so many of t 
products of advanced education, he is a diffic 
character always on the look-out for brid 
walls to knock his nice and very argumentatiy 
head against. There is nothing more pleasin 
than seeing other people getting the corne 
knocked off them and the midshipman suppli¢ 
the spectacle. But they take some knockin 
off. That cheefful, strong-minded young maj 
has terrific resources. When he has violen 
proof on his person that neither nature in t 
form of a bee’s ne$gt, nor society, in the form ¢ 
a posse of gamekeepers, are aware of the righ 
of man, the midshipman does indeed come 
the conclusion that his delightful father’ 
teachings are fallacious. But only on_ land 
not on the sea! On the sea, which belongs 1 
no one, the ideas of the revolution will obvious 
be applicable ! That’s a typical Marryat twist 
the essence of an ingenious humour, the sig 
of an expert but never ill-natured comedian. 

Life at sea is like family life without the wome 
The ocean takes their place. This enclosure pro 
duces eccentrics, and Marryat’s skill in drawi 
them is in the English tradition. Young Simp 
and young Easy are eccentrics in the making 
Then there is the quaint Mr. Muddle (Philo 
sopher Chips), who had discovered that eve 
event and circumstance in life is repeated afte 
a cycle of 27,672 years—a useful piece 0 
nautical misanthropy which made him entire! 
indifferent to danger. Gentleman Chucks | 
another philosopher out of Peter Simple, 
dandy boatswain whose frilled shirt stuck o 
“* like the back fin of a perch.” (Trust Marry: 
for a phrase.) Chuck’s conversational sty 
began in the grand manner but was apt to en 
abruptly in the vernacular, and Marryat alway 
caught the style of a man. Perhaps that is t 
secret of his verve as a raconteur; every ma 
has a style of his own, moves like an actor acro§ 
the world. Marryat, with quick and humoro' 
eye, invariably catches it. The character m4 
be a woman : 


Such a clean run I never saw—-so neat, too, 
all her rigging—everything so neatly stow 
under the hatches—never saw such a fine sw4 
in the counter and all so trim—no ropes towi! 
overboard. ‘“‘ Well Mr. Simple,’’ I said to myse 
“Damn it if her figurehead and bows be finish 
off by the same builder, she’s perfect.’’ So I sh 
ahead and yawed a little. . . 


Or, again, some Irishman quarrelling with } 
father, or a gunner in a storm wailing alo 
with maternal concern for his guns. But 1 
cry, the gesture, the manner of a living man, 3 
what Marryat always gets. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 
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ON WRITING IN THE 


COUNTRY 


As the Sun Shines. By Henry WILLIAMSON. 
Faber. 35. 6d. 

All the pieces contained in this collection of 
Mr. Williamson’s Essays have, I think, already 
appeared, and on this account it might be 
supposed, do not deserve review. Nevertheless, 
Mr. ~Williamson’s progress offers such an 
irresistible temptation to any writer with an 
ounce of homily in him that I for one am quite 
unable to deny myself the pleasure of improving 
the occasion. 

Mr. Williamson is one of the not inconsider- 
able band of writers (Mr. Adrian Bell and H. W. 
Freeman are the most distinguished of his 
colleagues) who, since the last war, have retired 
to the couniry in order the better to contribute 
to literature. Soon after the war we find him 
living in an Old Farm House with a large old- 
fashioned grandfather clock apparently as his 
sole companion ; a little later, in The Dream of 
Fair Women, published in 1924, he has moved— 
I am tracing a literary progress—to a half- 
ruined lime-burner’s cottage, his solitude now 
being relieved by puppies (Billjohn, Izaac 
Walton and Tatters), kittens, a jay, a magpie, 
a jackdaw, a gull with a broken wing, and a 
young otter, where he meditates great works. 
“* Here at last,” he said to himself, “‘ was peace, 
here he would dwell, and work on the book 
which would alter the entire thought of Europe.” 
Whether the thought-altering book was written 
I do not know, but meanwhile Nature is sedu- 
lously observed. An otter, a stag, a salmon, 
all come under prolonged scrutiny and serve as 
occasions for some very pleasant literary pieces. 
In spite, however, of the animal watching, one 
cannot avoid the feeling that what chiefly 
interests Mr. Williamson is not Nature, but 
himself. In the books of W. H. Hudson, the 
greatest of Nature writers, Nature is the hero 
from first to last; in Mr. Williamson’s, though 
the writing is ostensibly about Nature, the hero 
is Mr. Williamson. He uses Nature as a peg to 


hang his moralising and metaphysical hats on,_ 


or a diving-off board from which to plunge into 
the seas of introspection. Thus when W. H. 
Hudson tells us about the habits of a mayfly, 
the magic of his writing causes us to become 
absorbed in something with which, except when 
we are reading Hudson, we have absolutely no 
concern; but with Mr. Williamson the mayfly 
is introduced chiefly in order to illustrate an 
author’s change of mood. Mr. Williamson is 
going to leave the West Country; he is bored, 
flat and stale ; even his trout-fishing is without 
savour; then he sees the mayfly “coming 
down to drop her eggs on the water,” and 
immediately “I felt my eyes to be clear again 
as a child’s.” Suspicion once aroused in the 
reader’s mind, there are no limits to its spread ; 
he even finds himself wondering whether Mr. 
Williamson has not chosen Nature as his subject 
in order that he may better exhibit the beauty 
of his style. “I do not exaggerate this,” he 
says, writing about the change of mood induced 
by the mayfly. “It is no literary emotion, no 
heightening-up afterwards to make a pretty 
piece of writing.” Yet this is precisely what the 
reader suspects that itis. It is a maxim among 
architects that one should decorate a construc- 
tion, but never construct a decoration. I wish I 
could feel that Mr. Williamson observed it, 
but in view of passages such as the following 
on the moon, one feels doubtful : 

The great herald of night changing her blazoned 
shield, with its battle scars showing so dimly, 
from or to argent, as it was carried into the higher 
solitudes of heaven. Sometimes its ghost rose 
before the dawn, a pale feather floating upwards 
and followed by the morning star Eosphoros, the 
light bringer ; at other seasons it sank beyond the 
wheat plains of the west as the stars commenced 
their faint tremulous music with the wind in 
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Gilt-edged 


medium term 


Why should I buy 3°% Savings Bonds ? 


Because it is the imperative duty of us all to save and 
lend our money to the State—for as long as possible. 


What are the advantages of this investment ? 


It is a full Trustee Security on which you will receive 
interest at the rate of 3° per annum as long as you hold 
it. The State has the option to redeem your bonds at 
par from 1955 onwards and must do so in 1965 at the 
latest. 


How is this interest paid ? 


It is paid half-yearly on the 15th February and 15th 
August. Interest accrues from date of purchase. 


What do 3°, Savings Bonds cost ? 
Price of Issue is {100 per cent.; payment in full on 
application. No limit to holdings. 


How do I buy them? 


The Bonds are continuously on tap until further 
notice. Ask your Bank or Stockbroker for prospectus 
and application form. 





There are also for this Security a Post Office Issue and a Trustee Savings 
Bank Issue. Full details from Post 
Offices and Trustee Savings Banks respectively. 


Maximum subscription {1000. 
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BY ORDER OF 
THE GESTAPO 
By PETER WALLNER 
Translated by LAWRENCE WOLFE 


Introduction by LORD DAVIES 


Here is an unvarnished first-hand record ; 
a grim book, making the horrors of life 
in a Nazi concentration camp starkly and 
convincingly real. 7s. 6d. 


(Ready next Thursday) 





SUCH AS I HAVE 
FARMER’S HAZARD 
By BARNEY HERON 


The really serious interest of this hazard- 
ous experiment on a farm, undertaken by 
five people, four of whom had forsaken 
commercial life in a city, is served up 
with merriment, and the result is most 
attractive. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


(Ready next Thursday) 


or 





A modern woman 
in an ancient sanctuary 


PEACOCK 
ANGEL 


By E. S. DROWER 


None of the minorities of Iraq has caused 
more curiosity than the Yazidis, the so- 
called devil worshippers. Here is Lady 
Drower’s -eye-witness account of their 
secret cult and their sanctuaries. 


Illustrated. tos. 6d. 





2nd Printing in hand 


THESE TIMES 
OF TRAVAIL 


By L. F. LOVEDAY PRIOR 
Author of ‘The Valley of Exile” 





“ Delightful pictures of life in the Tirol 
village, but with underlying poignancy 
and terror. For the author shows, with 
the casting of the Nazi shadow, the 
quelling of the music and laughter and 
the birth of suspicion. A moving account 
of a community under Nazi . rule.”— 
Daily Telegraph. gs. 6d. 





DERRICK 
PREEST 


A first novel by STUART SMITH fF 


“ Like Aldous Huxley superimposed on 
Arnold Bennett. Mr. Smith is original 
and he boldly attacks both the domestic 
and intellectual problems of the lower 
middle class in a new way. He has force 
nd great intelligence.’’-—The Observer. 
7s. 6d. 


All Prices are NET 








——— JOhn Murray 





savannas of infinity. 
This no doubt is meant to be beautiful; in 


Rats, weeds, swamps, depressed markets, 
labourers on the dole, rotten cottages, polluted 
streams . . . insurance houses getting rid of their 
land mortgages and investing their millions 
abroad (but not in the Empire), this was the real 
England of the period of this story of a Norfolk 
farm. 


Here, then, is the moral, It may have once 
been true that the recipe for the production of 
Literature with a large L about Nature with a 
large N was retirement to the country. It is not 
true now. It is well enough for the writer to 
visit the country for a weekend or a walking 
tour, and much rest and refreshment of the 
spirit may be absorbed therefrom. But if you 
are proposing to live in it and wish to avoid 
frustration, you must work in it at zts things and 
concern yourself with its problems. Then out 
of your worries as a farmer it is just possible 
that you may write the book that was denied 
to your idleness as a literary man. 

C. E. M. Joap 


NEW NOVELS 


Ramping Cat. By CmrRISTIAN MAwson. 


Cape. 9s. 6d. 

Red Rose. By EtHet MANNIN. farrolds. 
gs. 6d, 

The Man Who Loved Children. By 
CHRISTINA STEAD. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 

Sapphira and the Slave Girl. By WuLa 
CaTHER. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Ramping Cat is an interesting and lively lark. 
There are few things more deadly than the 
standard historical novel which treats the figures 
of the past as if they were moneyed post-war 
bourgeois in fancy dress and resolutely reduces 
their affairs to bed and sofa farce terms; and the 
news that Anne of Cleves, Catherine Howard, and 
Henry VIII, appear in Ramping Cat will seem 
to be bad news. This is, however, far from 
being a standard historical novel and its main 
concern is with the political jockeying which led 
to the fall of Thomas Cromwell and the opposi- 
tion to Lutheranism. The issues which were 
involved are important to-day: Cromwell as a 
young man spent a good deal of time in Italy 
and studied Machiavelli’s I] Principe in manu- 
script, falling wholly under its influence. His 


activities in England were directed largely 
towards transforming the Abyssinian character 
of the political structure into that of a modern 
state of the most repulsive kind. The absolute 


_ been better employed at the front. 


head of the largest political unit in the world 
has said, “ There is nothing more delightful than 
to arrange in detail a trap into which one’s 
enemy will inevitably fall, and then to go to bed,” 


a remark which might have been made by Crom- 


well. Had Cromwell not been defeated the 
national structure would probably have hardened 
in the fifteenth century into a form which would 
have made the political developments of the 


ultimate fine flower of human happiness. 

Ass will have blows, the people will be 
by force,” “The secret ‘yes’ must for the sake 
of Christ’s Church remain a public ‘no’,” such 
remarks of Luther’s, and Lutheran manceuvres 
in the Reichskammergericht (the model of Fascist 
parliamentary action), led Cromwell to suppose 
that the preferment of such individuals as 
Cranmer and Barnes would lead to the trans- 
formation of the Church into an effective piece 
of state machinery. It was on this point that 
Cromwell exposed himself, and his opponents 
drove at him through his nominees in the 
Church. The attack was made by a group of a 
highly miscellaneous character, the most un- 
principled power hunters co-operating with men 
of the highest principle, and the methods used 
were, from the legal point of view, repellent in 
the extreme; it was from every point of view 
dirty work, and yet the results were in the long 
run to the public good. The story has a moral 
for the contemporary liberal frustrated by 
delicacy and is well worth recalling at a time 
when the pressure of German ideas has again 
made odd political bedfellows. Mr. Christian 
Mawson drives his point home by telling his 
story as if it was a contemporary one, with 
motors, telephones, and evening newspapers 
among the properties. This technique has pro- 
duced some of the dreariest writing of this cen- 


‘tury, but as Mr. Mawson is net engaged in 


seeing how near the knuckle he can come with- 
out Home Office intervention the effect is very 
different, and Ramping Cat is an exciting, read- 
able, and amusing novel. 

Red Rose is a somewhat difficult novel to 
describe or to review. It is founded on the life 
of Emma Goldman, a curious phenomenon who 
combined the power of evoking affection from 
all who had to do with her with the worst 
qualities of the Jewish and Slavonic peoples. 
Disorders sprang up in her footsteps, as the 
flowers sprang up in the footsteps of Persephone; 
what energy was not consumed in enormous 
Wagnerian rows with her lovers was frittered 
away in even more stupendous rows with people 
who had been too kind or had been not kind 
enough or were hostile to amarchy or were of 
unsound principle. And then there were the 
parties . . . . she was apt to judge the success 
of a meeting by the crowd she managed to carry 
on afterwards to a party, and by its duration 
into the small hours. The last years of her 
political activity were spent in a whole-hearted 
participation in the sectarian disputes which did 
so much to weaken the Spanish Republic and 
held down the better part of two divisions in 
the neighbourhood of Barcelona that could have 
In all her 
life she never took part in any constructive 
revolutionary movement, and almost all her 
activity was devoted to creating dissension 
within the ranks of the Left. Miss Mannin 
writes of her with the affection that she in- 
variably inspired, but she is unable to transmit 
the secret of the attraction which radiated from 
her, and the story remains a melancholy 
chronicle of waste and disorder. 
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Arthur Koestler SCUM OF THE EARTH 


author of Darkness at Noon, now in its third impression 


*A few years ago we were called the defenders of liberty—now we have become the scum of the 
earth.’ The ‘we’ of Arthur Koestler’s new book are the millions of men and women 
who, because of their political creed, race or nationality, have become the out- 
casts of a defeated continent. Koestler was one of them. Scum of the Earth is an auto- 
biography from the days of the European deluge. Yet it ends, after the author’s escape 
to this island, in a confession of unshakable faith. [7s 6d net) 


San 


ALFRED COBBAN The Crisis of Civilisation 


author of Dictatorship: its History and Theory 


“Seeks to trace, in terms of political science, the fundamental principles which have 
actually governed, and those which should ideally govern, the members of the European 
society of states. On the basis of these latter principles he proceeds to discuss con- 
temporary problems of government: the general problem of economics, and the various 
current problems of international government. . a competent and sane book.’ 

Dr. Ernest Barker in the Observer [12s 6d net) 
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GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER, php. Power Politics 


Lecturer in International Law at the University of London 














*A monument of learning dedicated to the thesis that the anarchy of sovereign states is 
incompatible with world order .. . its learning and urgency are undeniable.’ 
Manchester Guardian 


‘Surveying the past and locking to to-morrow, Professor Schwarzenberger pleads for an 
integration of international society. His book is a work of ripe scholarship and mature 
thought.’ Time and Tide [21s net} 


<—_ 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN Gracious Majesty 


author of Victoria Regina, The Golden Sovereign, etc. 


Twelve scenes from the life of Queen Victoria, the last and final addition to the famous 
Victoria Regina series. They include the Queen’s historic interview with King Leopold 
of the Belgians, Bismarck, the Kaiser, the Prince of Wales, Disraeli and Carlyle. The 
enigmatic and provocative character of John Brown also reappears. Illustrated by 
Ernest H. Shepard. ‘Every drawing isa joy.’ Times Literary Supplement [8s Od net] 
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CHRISTIAN MAWSON Ramping Cat 


First impression sold out. Second impression printing 


‘Mr. Mawson translates Henry VIIl to our own age... and he makes the unearthing of 
all Cromwell's secret villainies and tergiversations as exciting as a modern spy story. 
Indeed, the book is a modern spy story, full of pursuing black cars, recording telephones, 
and the like. | greatly enjoyed this book.’ frank Swinnerton in the Observer [9s 6d net] 
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A. L. Rowse TUDOR CORNWALL 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and 
author of Sir Richard Grenville of the ‘Revenge’ 


A portrait of the Tudor Age and Society as seen in the miniature but highly significant 
mirror of the West Country, which in the sixteenth century became absorbed in the 
main stream of English life, at atime of great tension. In this important and original book 
Mr. Rowse successfully presents the character of the British people as mirrored at a 


























great moment in the nation’s history. [18s net] 
aaa - 

°° HEMINGWAY’S ‘FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS’ is still the best selling 

novel of the year. 4th large printing of the British edition [9s net] 
\Saa=—- 
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%& Three and sixpence 
RUSSIA ON THE MARCH 
by J. T. Murphy. 2nd imp. 


+ Mark J. Gayn 


THE FIGHT 
FOR THE PACIFIC 


* Written with a very real know- 
ledge and appreciation of the 
issues.” TIMES LIT. SUP. 10s. 6d. 


Capt. C. R. Kutz 


WAR 
ON WHEELS 


‘A very interesting outline of 
the evolution ‘of mechanized 
warfare.’ 

CAPT. B. H. LIDDELL-HART 7s. 6d. 


Eitel Dobert 


CONVERT 
TO FREEDOM 


“A remarkable book. A vivid 
picture of the soul state of Ger- 
many.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 10s. 6d. 


Three and sixpence > 
IRELAND—ATLANTIC GATEWAY 
by J. T. Murphy 


The Bodley Head 
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The Man Who Loved Children is a strange 


America and some of the material has a some- 


Salzburg Tales and Seven Poor Men of Sydney. 
The story is-slight « of the descent of a 
_ family to poverty, and of agonies of growing 
up for young girls, but the completeness. of 
understanding and the tramsference of the ex- 


satisfying quality. It is as complete a descrip- 
tion of the relation between two people, a father 
and a daughter, as it would be well possible to 
write, and the father is a really horrible figure, 


of vision about the book which gives one the 
awed and expectant feeling that one gets from 

Samuel Palmer’s moonlight scenes: this is our 
world—but only just. 

The exquisite, mild writing of Sapphira and 
‘the Slave Girl has a lulling and deceptive effect 
that obscures the character of the story. It is 
so gentle and limpid that one accepts it at its 
surface value without thinking, it might be an 
aunt telling ome an anecdote she recalled from 
her childhood. But the situation which arises 
between Sapphira, her husband, and her 
daughter over the slave girl gives one a ciear 
sight of the intensity of feeling which split 
families in the American Civil War, of the degra- 
dation which owning people brings to the owners 
as well as to the slaves, and of the making of the 
American spirit. With our blank and cosy 
‘ignorance of American history we forget that the 

| chaos of the wilderness was faced by men who 
were out of touch with organised society and 
that the America of to-day, for all its faults, 
represents a superb recovery from a cultural 
collapse which in its initial stages threatened dis- 
order on a Chinese scale. The collapse was in 
the main due to the incapacity of our govern- 
ment with its new continental responsibility, the 
recovery is due to the good will of the common 
man reared in the English democratic tradition 
which came to birth with the rejection of 
Machiavelli and Luther. The slight story of 
family spirit on the matter of whether or no a 
slave girl shall be seduced is the story of a 
skirmish’ on the immense battlefield where a 
victory was won which was as important as the 
defeat of Nazi Germany will be, it is a reminder 
of the strength and validity of democratic ideals. 
ANTHONY WEST 


AN ENGLISH 
CONCENTRATION CAMP 


Never Mind, Mr.Lom. By Atrrep Lomni7z. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Lom, présumably Herr Lomnitz himself, 
a middle-aged German artist who had been 
residing in England for nearly seven years up to 
the outbreak of war, was one of the many friendly 
enemy aliens who were so shamefully treated 
by our Government under the panic “ Intern 
the lot” policy of a year ago. This book is an 
account of his three months’ experience in an 
English concentration camp. 

It may be said at once that it is not in the least 
a sensational‘book. Mr. Lom has an abiding 
affection and admiration for the British (his 
first and apparently unrevised opinion of whom 
was, “If anyone has both the right and the 
capacity to lead an Empire, they have”), and 
though they consigned him and his fellow- 
internees at first to conditions more suitable to 
cattle, his confidence and his charwoman’s 
philosophy, which forms the title of the book, 





carried him through, and he emerged more 


| combination of certainty and uncertainty; in it — 
Christina Stead writes for the first time about _ 


_ perience to the reader gives the book a full and . 


the Babbitt of a nightmare. There is an intensity 


fortified than downcast by his experience. There 


stand’s ridiculous tip-up seats (if you don’t 
i us try sitting on one, 


‘were overcrowded and underfed, and lived im 
constant dread of being sent overseas, which 
nearly 1,500 of them’ soon were. For ten days 
they had not been permitted to write and tell 
‘their friends and relatives what had happened 
‘to them, and though they were now allowed, 
theoretically at any rate, to send two letters per 
week (“not more than twenty-four lines of 
“writing ”’), their incoming mail was tormentingly 
held up. Newspapers were at first prohibited, 
and any sort of furniture except palliasses and _ 
blankets. When Lom asked for a table and. a 
- few chairs, he “ was refused gently. There was 
an old War Office order, he was told, that 
prisoners of war are forbidden to have movable 
furniture.” 

The Commandant in charge of this diegracetial 
military muddle was naturally unpopular, but 
we do not actually meet him in the book, and 
how far he was personally responsible does not 
appear. To a request for better food he is 
alleged to have replied, “My orders are to 
keep the men here. I’ve no instructions about 
feeding them”; but his official announcement 
after the departure of the 1,500 internees for 
transport overseas (the Arandora Star had 
recently gone down) that “‘ Nobody was taken 
to the transport by force. Any allegation to 
the contrary was false. No soldier laid a finger 
on any man to compel him,” whatever else 
may be thought of it, seems evidence of an 
uneasy British conscience somewhere. As 
Lom observes: “Poor fellows, if they had 
known there was a chance of escape By refusal, 
their number would have been short by one 
thousand instead of six men!” 

But public disapproval was now vocal, a 
change of policy soon occurred and a new 
Commandant was appointed who reorganised 
the camp on humane principles. Lom, who had 
kept up his interest in painting hitherto as best 
he might, mostly on stray pieces of old news- 
paper (some examples of which are reproduced), 
was given a studio to work in. A happy 
community rapidly developed, so that when 
those sympathetic foreigners who should never 
have been arrested at all began to be released— 
those, that is to say, who had not been drowned 
on their way overseas—many of them at Huyton 
experienced “a stab of regret at leaving a hole 
which had become . . . home.” 

The above information, however, which is 
what most readers will be after, is not extracted 
from these pages without perseverance. The 
remorseful oppressor must naturally feel 
diffident about criticising his victim’s descrip- 
tive powers, but in spite of the promise of his 
subject, Herr Lomnitz is not successful in hold- 
ing our attention. The thin disguise he adopts 
of objectivising himself as Mr. Lom is extremely 
worrying to begin with, and the necessity 
for such a device is not evident, for the total 
effect of the book is more likely to be soothing 
than wounding to British vanity. Nevertheless, 
Herr Lomnitz may well have experienced 
feelings of diffidence himself, not unmixed 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


U.S.S.R. SPEAKS FOR 


ITSELF 
Vols. 1& 4 


I. INDUSTRY 
2. AGRICULTURE & TRANSPORT 
3. DEMOCRACY IN PRACTICE 
4. CULTURE & LEISURE * 


It is something new to read information 
about the Soviet Union written by Soviet 
citizens themselves. Professors, factory 
workers, sportsmen, actors, farmers—all 
contribute to this factual picture of life 
to-day in the U.S.S.R. Nine Soviet writers 
contribute to each book in this series, 
which also contains two pictorial diagrams 
and eight of photographs. Volumes | 
and 4 are already published. Volumes 2 


and 3 will be available in 
two or three weeks. 2’6 net 


* * * 
IN A FEW WEEKS — 


U.S.S.R.: 
The Strength of 


Our Ally 


How strong is the Red Army ? Can the 
U.S.S.R. change, over rapidly to war pro- 
duction 2? What part do women play in 
Soviet industry ? What is the composition 
of the Supreme Soviet? These are but 
some of the questions which everyone is 
asking to-day, and which are answered in 
the most direct and simple manner possible 
in U.S.S.R.: THE STRENGTH OF OUR 
ALLY. Pictorial statistics in two colours, 
twelve pages of photographs, extracts from 
reports and official documents are here 
combined in sixty pages 

of beautiful printing. 146 net 

am * * 


In Preparation — 
Lectures on Conditioned 


by PAVLOV 


Professor Pavlov’s standard work on 
Conditioned Reflexes has now unfortu- 
nately been out of print for some time. 
This, together with Volume 2 of his essays, 
“*Conditioned Reflexes and Psychiatry,”’ 
will appear within the next few weeks, 
the latter volume for the first time in this 
country. Volume | will cost 12/6 and 
Volume 2 8/6. 


Also: 


‘WE ARE MANY’ 
by ‘MOTHER’ BLOOR 


More people than ever 
are reading the writings of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. 


Lawrence & Wishart specialise in Marxist 
publications. In our Marxist-Leninist Library 
appear such works as ANTI-DUHRING, 
THE POVERTY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
CORRESPONDENCE OF MARX AND 
ENGELS, and THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY. 
LENINISM, by Stalin, Engel’s ORIGIN OF 
THE FAMILY, PRIVATE PROPERTY AND 
THE STATE and Lenin’s ONE STEP 
FORWARD, TWO STEPS BACK are 
some of the more recent important ad- 
ditions to our list. 


* * * 


Please write to 2 Southampton Place, W.C.!, 
for our complete list of publications. 





Reflexes, 








LAWRENCE & WISHART 


(Distributers : Simpkin Marshall) 
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CAPE HORN 
FELIX RIESENBERG 


A beautiful and thrilling book—the 
story of Cape Horn discoverers and 
seamen from Magellan and Drake to 
to-day. A must book for all lovers of 
the sea. Finely illustrated. 487 pp. 18/- 


MY HEY-DAY 


VIRGINIA FAULKNER 


A bubbling, ribald record of Society’s 
nervous breakdown—the catty-as-cet- 
can confessions of Princess Tulip 
Murphy. Is it for the sophisticated ? 
Oh boy ! 3/6 





MARCH OF THE 
BARBARIANS 


HAROLD LAMB 


“In every page of it beats the pafse 
of action. Here is learning made light. 
The story goes forward like the gallop 
of those amazing horse-archers who 
swept over the world.””—Rogpert Lynp 
(News Chronicle). 15/- 


Fiction 


STRANGE CARAVAN 


MARGERY LAWRENCE 


A fine collection of stories by an accom- 
plished narrator — observant, tolerant, 
frank — the distinguished author of 
“many admirable novels.” — Sunday 
Times. 8/6 


WINTER TERM 


JOHN HARRIMAN 


A vital, understanding, most readable 
novel of school life that deserves 
comparison with “ Good- Bye, Mr. 
Chips.” 8/6 


THIS LITTLE 
HAND 


PAMELA KELLINO 


“Tt introduces a fiction-writer of con- 
siderable promise. Economical, tough, 
lively, warm, and rings with truth.”— 
KaTE O'BRIEN (Spectator). “The work 
of a sensitive writer whose mind Is 
possessed by the éxtremes of human 
misery. As a story it is sometimes mag- 
nificent.”—EDWIN Mutr (Listener). 8, -. 
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Politicsof Victory 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


“If you wish to read a serious book which, 
in my view, interprets the Marxist position 
in this war correctly, read Tom Wintring- 
ham’s THE POLITICS OF VICTORY which 
is just published. The important thing 
about this book is not anything it says 
about these past controversies, but the clear 
lead it gives now. And for practical purposes 
Pollitt and Wintringham are again on the 
same side—as they always ought to have 
been.”—New Statesman. 5s. net. 


Home Guard 
Warfare 


By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


“Full of invaluable suggestions.”°-—Nacs 
Chronicle. 
“Full of humour and wisdom ...a fine 


Vanchester 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Netherlands 
at War 


A. S. ASHTON 


With an Introduction 
by PROFESSOR P. S. GERBRANDY, 
Prime Minister of the Netherlands. 


imaginative guide to warfare.” 
Evening News. 


By 


*A good account of the very big help the 
Dutch Government in London is giving the 
Allied cause . . . of special interest at the 
moment.”’— Manchester Guardian. 
Illustrated. 


Thus Spake 


N 
» ‘ T 
Ge rmany 
Edited by 
W. W. COOLE and M. F. POTTER. With 
an Introduction by LORD VANSITTART 


2nd Large Edition now ready 


5s. net. 


“Indispensable . .. its value is beyond 

dispute.”"—Times Lit. Sup. 

*A theme of vital importance . . . a book 

which goes to the roots.’’——Observer. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


English 


Master Painters 
Edited by HERBERT READ 
REYNOLDS 
by Ellis K. Waterhouse 42 
BONINGTON 


by The Hon. Andrew Shirley 
Sls. 6d. net. 


s. net. 


‘A warm welcome must be extended to the 
enterprise of the publishers in launching this 
authoritative and fully illustrated series.” 
TANCRED BORENIUS in Burlington 
Magazine. 


** Evervone should buy them who ean afford 
, the publishers in their 
JOHN PIPER in The Spectator 
“It is an extraordinary pleasure to find in 
a modern English * art-book ’ this abundance 
of sound informative illustration appealing 


to, and cncourage 
enterprise.” 


to the scholar, critic and man of taste 
Here, at last; is something which is a credit 
to us all and should raise the reputation not 
only of British painting but of British 
scholarship and of British publishing too. 

( LIV IE BELL in The New Statesman. 


Routledge Kegan Paul 
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LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 











Ee rees of London are open to 
all. “Ee residence at the nor 
attendance at lectures is required. 


University Correspondence College has for over 
50 years successfully prepared many thousands of 
students by post for Matriculation, and the Inter. 
and Degree examinations in Arts, Science, Economics, 
Law, etc. The College is now an Educational Trust, 
not conducted primarily as a profit-making con- 


cern. Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: 
instalments. Free re-preparation in the event 
of failure. More than 10,000 U.C.C. students 


passed London University exams. during 1930-1940. 








Diploma in Public 


Administration 


U.C.C. provides Courses of instruction. 
Full Particulars in Prospectus (see below). 











% FREE PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of 
U.C.C. Courses, Fees, Special Features, etc., mzy 
be had post free from the Registrar, 


University 


Correspondence College 
70 Burlington House, Cambridge 





WAR IN 


COVERING THE POLISH, NOR- 


WEGIAN, DUTCH, FRENCH AND 
MEDITERRANEAN CAMPAIGNS 
AND THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN. 


ILLUSTRATED. 7s. 6d. NET 


| 
This is the most satisfying book 
| 


about the air war that has come 


‘THE AIR 
| 
| 


my way. O. Steward in the Observer. 
As a corrective to half-knowledge 
and hazy criticism, War in the Air 
is invaluable. G. W. Stonier in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| David Garnett 
| 


| 
New Statesman. 
| 
| 
| 








by this indirect method was also an inducement. 
Certainly some of the book is so sentimental that 


from the camp and, perhaps, from the restraint 
of describing it, and the description of his 
journey back to Oxford, with its attendant 
adventures, is genuinely moving. The book 
might well have ended there, but, alas, nothing 
can be left to the imagination, and twenty-five 
additional pages invite us to share with Lom, 
step by step, his tender reunion with every 
object, animate and inanimate, of his home life. 
But at any rate we learn the happy news that 
he has been received back with sympathy 
and honour in his Oxfordshire village, after an 
experience which, though shorter and less beastly 
than that of the exiles overseas, must be shaming 
to all Englishmen who read of it here. 
J. R. ACKERLEY 


CINE-BIOLOGY 


Cine-Biology. By J. V, Durpen, Mary Fie_p 
and F. Percy Smitu. Pelican. 6d. 

One of the influential books of our time has 
been Wells and Huxley’s The Science of Life. 
It gave a new energy to popular science and 
extended the reading of many of us. As an 
addict I am peculiarly grateful to the biology 
section of Pelican Books. Every now and then 
they publish a first-rate little volume, well 
written, popular without being woolly, and 
illustrated with photographs; ten years ago 
such volumes, if they had been written at all, 
would have cost half-a-guinea. To fellow- 
addicts I recommend Professor Munro Fox’s 
Fhe Personality of Animals, a brilliantly lucid 
account of the sense perceptions of creatures 
ranging from bulls to minnows. Do you know 
how far animals are colour-blind ? the range of 
hearing in fishes ? Prof. Fox gives answers to all 
such questions. He knows the results of the 
latest research, yet writes in a way that can be 
understood by everyone. The same may be 
said of this new Pelican, Cine-Biology. 

The title needs a little explaining. The three 
authots—a biologist, a nature photographer and 
a film director—were responsible for those 
admirable screen series, Secrets of Nature and 
Secrets of Life, and they have co-operated again 
to write a book about some of the smallest 
creatures that came under their lens. They 
write almost as well as they film, which is saying 
a lot, for obviously no words could depict 
some natural processes as exactly or excitingly 
as the film. In the case of the sea urchin, for 
example, cameras were able, by a technique 
of speeded-up photography, to resume the life 
of the sea urchin from the fertilisation of the 
egg to the blastula stage in a few minutes ; here, 
the best writing, aided by stills, can’t hope to 
compete. But visual training, and the contact 


with audiences, have helped these authors to a 
style of their own. They aim not only at 
precise statement, but at the description which 
will bring facts most vividly before thé eye. 


Take the Paramecium, a single-cell creature 
which no previous biologist (so far as I am 
aware) has enabled us to see. Here it is : 
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Most of the invertebrates dealt with in Cimne- 
Biology inhabit ponds or rock pools. 
Paramecium, Stentor or Trumpet Animalcule, 
fresh and sea-water polyps, the sea urchin, the 
liver fluke of the sheep, Annelid worms, Peri- 
patus (link between arthropods ard polychete 
worms), water fleas, the dragon-fly ; these are 
some of the little creatures brought before us, 
and to say that they are as well described as the 
minor characters in a Tolstoy novel is hardly 
exaggeration. The facts in nearly every cave 
are fantastically exciting. Those who have 
ambled through The Science of Life will 
know some of these life histories already: the 
adventures, for example, outdoing Munchausen, 
of the three generations of the sheep’s liver fluke. 
Cine-Biology gives far more detail of description, 
and if anything is missing from the texf it is 
provided by a double page of photographs and 


- diagrams in the middle of the book. There are 


altogether, by the way, 119 of these micro- 
photographs, which I need hardly say are ad- 
mirable. 

A few passages provide glimpses of the 
cine-biologist’s working methods. The fact that 
he has actually to photograph living animals 
instead of relying on specimens and previously 
tabulated data means that he can sometimes 
correct or add to scientific knowledge. Micro- 
scopy began in the seventeenth century with 
the fuzziest of visions which scientists then 
could do little more than “‘ interpret.’’ Imagina- 
tion played a large part in those early dis- 
coveries, and the authors suggest that this 
explains how such human terms as arms, legs, 
horns and pigtails have crept into the description 
of insects. Their own practice is blameless. 
They make quite plain which words are 
scientific and which words are metaphorically 
applied to create a picture. G. W. STONIER 


PUBLICITY IN WARTIME 


Modern Publicity in War. With an Intro- 
duction by Sm Cec W. Weir and some 


observations by JoHN GLOAG. Snidio. 
12s. 6d. 

Fashion Drawing. By FRANcIs MARSHALL. 
Studio. 8s. 6d. 


As a nation we possess comparatively little 
natural aptitude for the complicated modern 
crafts of display and publicity. Neither have 
we the gift of dramatic presentation—that flair 
for doing things on the heroic scale—which 
glorified the big propagandist art-exhibitions 
of pre-war Italy : nor are we endowed with that 
unscrupulous verbal skill, that acute apprecia- 
tion of just what the public wants and knack of 
exalting and romanticising some familiar object, 


























AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN EX tte 


Second 
Wind 
CARL ZUCKMAYER 


The Personal History of a famous 

i who fought in the last 

war, to create the haleyon 

days of the theatre in post-war 

Berlin, and is now starting life for 
the third time in a new country. 

Introduction by DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Book Society Recommendation. 

\ 2nd printing. 10/6 net 


NAZI PRISONER 


Captured 
BESSY MYERS 


English girl ambulance driver’s own 
story of her experiences as a Nazi 
prisoner. 
One of the most graphic and in- 
forming documents that have come 
out of the Battle of France.” 
—Times. 
“Important as a war-time docu- 
ment, and its interest is enhanced 
by its lively passages of conversation 
and true-to-life characterisation.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


3rd printing. 8/6 net 
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TRAVELS WITHOUT A 
PASSPORT 
Henry Baerlein 


Most of us have nowadays no means of travelling 
except in memory or anticipation. We may also lean 
upon the memories of other le, and here we are 
i from Denmark to 

at 


events, will be able to tarry in a land they have 
loved. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated 8/6 


FALL OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC 


D.N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. 

Mr. Pritt has written an objective and factual account 
of the Fall of the French Republic, in which he covers 
pretty fully the events of the last seven years, seen of 
course nst their longer historical background. This 
book will make it easy to understand a series of events 
rich in vital lessons, political and social, which none 
of us can afford to ignore. 

5/- 


Crown 8vo. Ready 25th September 


ONCE AND FOR ALF. 
Jack Cherry 


The author sets out here for the first time in full the 
story of the rise to pow :of the Dictators and gives a 
comprehensive survey of the aggressions committed by 
all the Tripartite Powers. He gives his views on the 
only way to avoid future War—that is by forming a 
British Commonwealth of Nations including all the 
democracies, answers the question on all 
lips—CAN EUROPE BE SAVED ONCE AND FOR ALL ? 


Crown 8vo. Ready 25th September’ 6/- 


MODERN NAVAL 
STRATEGY 


Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 
and Francis E. McMurtrie 
2nd edition revised including the Battles of Matapan and 
reié 

































“Ti, then, the average man has a desire to become an 
Admiral, this is the book for him, and if he has only a 
desire to criticise the Admiralty, this is equally a beok 
he should equip himself with.” Maps and diagrams. 


Demy 8v0. (Book Society Recommendation) 8/6 


D. N. PRITT’S U.S.S.R.—OUR ALLY 
(1/- net) is in great demand 


FREDERICK MULLER 
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, Have you been to 


NEW BOOKS? 


Yh, WHERE the trams come out of the earth and veer into Theobald’s Road 
» and several streams of traffic meet, in a little passage way called Parton Street, 

used to be a bookshop, called New Books, a kind of social club where the customer 
lh could not only walk round and finger the books at will, but also discuss the 
{Ld questions of the hour with the bookseller. 


Uh The Fascist destroyers of Poetry, Science, Philosophy and Arts smashed 
i] the windows at Parton Street in the big Wednesday raid. So the bookshop 
hi moved a hundred yards away across the road into Vernon Place. 

Vi, You can’t miss it: It is opposite Victoria House, almost where the buses 


7} 19 and 38 stop on their way to Piccadilly. And it has got a window where you 
» will find your eyes glued to books in spite of yourself. 


I, Step in and you can buy anything from the Encyclopzdia Britannica to 
» the latest pamphlet. 

” Also you can read the latest Soviet War News on the wall. 

yy) And there are plenty of novels to rouse your emotions. 

Wh ? Always there is the bookseller who never says ‘‘ can I help you, Sir?” 


“A And there is lots of good fellowship. 


& NEW BOOKS 


» OLD BOOKS « ANY BOOKS ° Vernon Place 





























Fx. YEARS the toast-rack, 
packed with crisp slices 
of Vita-Weat, has been a 
» familiar sight both in our 
advertising and on your 
table. You may not have 
seen it lately — why is this? 


REGD. 





One reason is that circumstances quite beyond our control stopped production 
for a period, but now the factory is again coming into action and Vita-Weat 
is being equitably distributed to every part of the country. You mey still have 
some difficulty in getting supplies because we are hampered by all sorts of 
wartime restrictions— but if you persevere you will once again see Vita-Weat 
on your table—and that means extra energy, extra fitness vitamins, and an 
extra delicious flavour to vary your wartime diet. 


Vita Weat PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., Makers of Famous Biscuits 


WHEN WILL 
YOU SEE THIS 
AGAIN? 
























The best of its class since 1844 
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CIGARETTE TOBACCO “y 
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Short Story 
Writing 


If you are interested in short story 
writing as a profitable and fascinating 


hobby, you should: not fail to get a 
copy of “ How to Succeed as a Writer.” 


This booklet gives details of the 
highly successful Regent courses, which 
are conducted by Mr. Harold Herd, 
well-known London editor and author. 

Among the subjects covered by the 
booklet are: 


(a) The New Writer’s Chance. 
(b) Openings for the Short Story 
- Writer. 


(c) The Regent Plot Finder. 

(d) Earning While Learning. 

(e) The Ideal Hobby in War-Time. 
(f) The Recommended Courses. 
(g) A Notable Record of Success. 
(h) What Students Say. 





A SPECIAL OFFER 
to New Writers 











Send 6d. in stamps for a full-size specimen 
lesson of the Short Story Course and a copy 
of “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer "—withou! 
obligation —_THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 191K), Regent House, Palace Gate, 
London, W.8. 











Ill winds! 


The salvation of many tailors is uniforms. 
Without this call upon their resources many 
tailors would be hard put to it to carry on 
during wartime. 


Goss does not make uniforms. His modest 
business is now, as always, confined to 
civilian tailoring. ‘Therefore there is small . 
chance, especially with the advent of clothes 
coupons, of Goss Tailoring growing apace 
like,. say, the New. Statesman’s circulation ! 


This suits Goss, for his one aim is to provide 
really first-class individual clothes for men. 
Each customer’s taste and individual wishes 
are studied and every effort is made to 
satisfy them. 


Goss clothes are made with infinite care, 
backed by long years of practice in first- 
class tailoring, yet Goss’s charges are lower 
than those usually made for comparable 
work and materials. 


A Goss lounge suit or overcoat of the very best 
materials costs from Nine to Eleven Guineas, 
whilst there is a good selection of thoroughly de- 
pendable materials costing from Seven to Nine 
Guineas for a suit or overcoat. Dress suits from 
Nine Guineas. 


All prices now subject to Purchase Tax. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 
35 Sackville St., Piccadilly, W.1 


Regent 3329 
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al - 
at the head of the contemporary field. Tempera- 
mentally we are inclined to half-measures, 
distrust rhetorical emphasis 

webby notions of “ good”’ and “‘ bad”’ taste. 
True, English advertising: has improved con- 
siderably during, recent years. The standard 
of typography and the standard of illustration 
have both been raised : some slight advance has 
been registered even in the technique of “‘ copy- 
writing’’: but our advertising agents and the 
firms who employ them have still far to go. 
It was not to be expected, then, that the outbreak 
of a second World War would find us any 
better prepared in the realms of publicity than 
in the sphere of national defence. As usual, 
we improvised as we went along: and, as usual, 
the results have been a trifle scrappy. Good 
ideas and bad ideas—old fashioned and new 
fangled—conceptions that belong to the present 
day, and work that might date back to 1914 
and would not have seemed unduly advanced 
at the time of the Boer War—all appear in this 
voluminous collection of British war advertise- 
ments. 

Modern Publicity in War covers advertising 
of several different types. Here, on the one 
hand, is publicity designed to “‘sell’’ the war 
and promote ideas of national service and 
patriotic self-sacrifice: while, on the other 
hand, we observe the attempts of the con- 
temporary retailer or manufacturer to keep 
his name before the public and nurse their 
goodwill, though he can no longer promise 
they will be able to obtain his product. Of a 
collection so heterogeneous it is. difficult to 
make any general criticism. One notices, 
however, here as elsewhere, the British tendency 
to soft-pedal every advertising message and to 
do best when the method of approach adopted 
is apparently least forceful. - Winged lions 
pawing at the sky, gigantic muscular figures 
determinedly ‘‘doing their bit’; bold in- 
junctions that we should ‘‘ Go to It,’’ the Prime 
Minister stabbing at us with pointed forefinger, 
fall strangely flat in the gentlemanly hands of 
the British commercial draughtsman. Apart 
from Mr. Churchill’s brand, we wince at 
rhetoric. Much more characteristic and, in the 
end, no doubt, infinitely more persuasive are 
the well-mannered, sometimes humorous, now 
and then almost deprecatory advertisements 
issued by government departments and various 
public bodies, urging us to avoid waste, make 
the most of our food, invest in War Bonds. 
We can be coaxed, gently shoved: we won’t 
be bothered or shouted at. As Mr. Gloag 
remarks in his introductory essay: ‘‘ No single 
piece of propaganda issued to the British Public 
by the Government has contained a threat.’’ There 
have been suggestions, not bleak instructions, 
often conveyed with real human understanding. 
What other country on earth, when telling its 
citizens that food waste must be checked, would 
have dealt so lightheartedly with the name 
of the Minister of Food ? 

Those who have the will to win 

Cook potatoes in the skin, 

For they know the sight of peelings 

Deeply hurts Lord Woolton’s feelings. 
What other country indeed! Events have yet 
to show whether the quality that Mr. Gloag 
(a great admirer of Mr. A. P. Herbert and all 
he stands for, and a despiser and condemner 
of ‘‘ bilious weeklies’) is pleased to call our 
** civilised good humour’’ can win through in 
so humourless and savage a universe. Mean- 
while, Fougasse offers some facetious advice on 
the dangers of unguarded conversation: Mr. 
Nicholas Bentley cracks mild jokes on the 
theme of food saving: ‘‘ Billy Brown,” that 
detestable suburban imp, acts as Pickwickian 
compére for London Transport: and Mr. 


Therm, waving a friendly starfish flipper, 
agrees reassuringly not to tell us about his 
Magnificent but hardly adver-- 


Bombe. . « 


tising! might exclaim” an American critic, 
Yet it is possible that a discreetly muffied 
voice, prefaced by the suspicion of an apologetic 
cough, sinks deeper into our curious English 
minds than the clearest trumpet tone. 

Among English commercial artists, Mr. 
Francis Marshall can claim the very unusual . 
distinction of having produced work that has 
been used and admired in New York papers. 
Certainly, he is the most successful, the most 
versatile and, in many respects, the most accom- 
plished of English fashion-artists, and his book 
is an admirable guide to the art of fashion- 
drawing. Patiently, sometimes wittily, he ex- 
plains how one may cultivaté the lucrative 
technique of seeing women as, at any given 
period, they wish to be seen and, in the clothes 
they = wear, catching the outline of a half- 
imaginary elegance. His comments on the. 
pre-war “‘Rag Trade” are brisk and inform- 
ative. If Fashion should ever reappear on 
its former opulent scale, Mr. Marshall’s volume 
will serve as a standard text book for young 
men and women who wish to try their luck in a 
particularly exhausting ‘racket, where hdurs 
are long, associates repulsive, but rewards 
solid.. If Fashion has gone for good, and the 
horde of American buyers never returns again 
to the Ritz and Crillon, it will provide the social 
historian with abundant material for an instruc- 
tive discourse. CoPYWRITER 


BEING DEFINITE 


Ideals and Illusions. By Susan STEBBING. 
Watts. 8s. 6d. 

It is difficult to disagree with the sound sense 
of this book, and yet, after reading it, I am left 
wondering whether in destroying many logical 
fallacies, Miss Stebbing does not fall into an 
equally discouraging fallacy, one which is 
psychological rather than verbal. 

Be definite, think plainly, express yourself 
clearly are Miss Stebbing’s watchwords, and 
her book consists largely in pulling to pieces 
examples of bad and muddled thinking. She 
shows how Professor E. H. Carr in his book 
The Twenty Years Crisis uses the words 
“Utopian ’’ and “‘idealist’’ to describe every 
political attitude which is unsuccessful, un- 
fashionable, or which he does not agree with ; 
how a defender of Catholicism, Miss Rosalind 
Murray, can involve herself in saying that 
poverty and slums are not bad except in so far 
as they are the sins of the rich; how muddled 
the President of Balliol can be on occasion ; 
how shallow is Mr. Clive Bell’s definition of a 
“sensitive and civilised man’’; how false are 
Mr. Gerald Heard’s analogies, and how mixed 
his metaphors. 

It is bracing to attend such a vigorously 
conducted coconut shy even if some of the 
targets strike one not so much as coconuts but 
as very hoary chestnuts of muddled thinking (in 
examples of which our age is particularly rich), 
If one is an author, one experiences in the 
presence of Miss Stebbing’s breezy common- 
sensical gaze, the unusual wish to slink into a 
corner without one’s books being read. 

Some of the statements which Miss Stebbing 
attacks are not just muddled, they are wholly 
pernicious. For instance, here is Professor 
Carr approving of the political realist in a 
paraphrase of Machiavelli: ‘Politics are not 
(as Utopians pretend) a function of ethics, but 
ethics of politics. Men are ‘kept honest by 
constraint.’ Machiavelli recognised the im- 
portance of morality, but thought there could be 
no effective morality where there was no effective 
authority. Morality is the product of power.” 

Miss Stebbing’s forceful way of dealing with 
such opportunism is tonic and should be read 
at a time when many disillusioned idealists are 
writing in this way. However, it is one thing 
to oppose barbarous fashions of thought on the 
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a ‘stiteh- 

in-time’ 

saves — 
COUPONS! 


HeEre’s A WAY to save coupons, money 
and appearance—send that war-worn 
Braemar to be repaired by the Stitch-in- 
Time Service. Holes can be mended, sleeves 
re-elbowed, skirts re-shaped — what you will. 
No coupons are needed, and there is no 
purchase tax on repairs (unless a piece of 
new material is inserted). Only difficulty 
is, everyone may want a Stitch-in-Time at 
the same time. So send your Braemar now 
(through your retailer) so that you will 
have it back, nearly as lovely and fresh as 
new, when the cold weather sets in. 


All garments must be sent through a retailer, please! 








INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 











EVEN IN WARTIME 


Subscribers to our Library are 


NEVER WITHOUT A BOOK 


By the Free Overlap System 
—a boon to readers in the 
Country — books need not 
be returned until the new 
supply arrives. 


Write for rates and conditions 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


Booksellers and Librarians 


42, Wigmore St., London, W.1 





AUTUMN SALE LIST 


NB. Books at 1/6, 2/6, 5/-. 


Bargains in ex - Library 











PURELY PERSONAL 





THE GOVERNMENT ADVISES 

holidays at home—for preference 
with a good supply of King Six 8d. 
Cigars. 




















BRITAIN'S 
LOST 
VICTORY 


Precisely how and why the victory of 
1918 was frittered away, and the 
popular illusions of the last twenty 
years were shattered, is clearly ex- 
plained for the benefit of informed 
opinion in this illuminating pamphlet 
by Mr. Donovan M. Touche. 


Obtainable from all booksellers, price 
6d., or 7d. post free from :— 


ARGUS PRESS LTD., 


Temple Avenue and Tudor Street, 
London, E.C.4. 











THE 


RED ARMY 


50 QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


VOR MONTAGU 


A COMPENDIUM OF 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 


150,000 sow pose 24. 
CENTRAL BOOKS 


2, PARTON STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 














Pruwine Your Liprary ? 


Best Prices given for Review and Used 
Books on: 


Politics, Economics, Current Affairs, 


Etc., Etc. 


SEND LISTS ONLY 
To COLLET’S, DEPT. S.H., 
67, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.|. 


— 


FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort 
and embarrassment, makes it impossible for 
you to masticate your food properly. 
Correct fitting cam, however, be restored 
by using KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE, specifically prepared to make 
false teeth fit firmly. This tasteless and 
odourless white powder, sprinkled on the 
contact surface of the plate after cleaning, 
will hold it securely and comfortably in 
position for many hours. Sprinkler tins for 
or handbag 1/3d, also large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 

















"All that a pipe- 
lover could desire” 


“ Having been a ‘devotee’ of Barneys 
“for the past three years, finding it all 
“that a pipe-lover could desire, I should 
“‘be more than obliged if you would 
“inform me how I could obtain this 
“ delightful Tobacco whilst living in a 
‘remote region of Africa, where I will 
“ be stationed for a considerable period.” 


(From a Lieut-Commander, R.N.} 


They are great pipe-lovers in the Navy, 
with a keen discernment in the matter 
of pipe tobacco. Something really geod 
is required to meet the Navy standard. 
We find pleasure in the thought that 
Barneys is the means of making lonesome 
days more pleasurable. Under condi- 
tions of isolation, the comfort and 
companionship of the pipe assume 
friendly proportions. 


Tribute t0 
Sarneys 
im the Navy 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsor 


2Fresn ”’ Tins, 1/9id. 


Pleasure (mild 


Rea } Cartons of 12, I/« 


(T 160) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastie-on-Tyne {pp 
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grounds that they are barbarous, end another 
to oppose them on the same level as one opposes 
muddled thinking, simply for being illogical 
and muddled. It may be a fallacy to think 
that the clearing up of superficial muddles will 
alter the processes that have produced muddled 
thought. 

To take a rather extreme example (dealt with 
at length by Miss Stebbing in her earlier 
Thinking to Some Purpose), the speeches of 
Ramsay MacDonald when he was Prime 
Minister in the first National Government are 
happy hunting grounds for logicians like Miss 
Stebbing. But that they were muddled is 
really the most superficial fact about Mac- 
Donald’s speeches. Amusing as this oratory 
was at the time, we can now see that the knots 
and convolutions really ran parallel to the 
muddled policy in economics, foreign affairs 
amd unemployment of that time. In that case, 
isn’t it irrelevant to attack the MacDonald- 
bogy instead of the far more sinister reality 
behind this curious figure in tweeds? If 
MacDonald had been cleverer and more dis- 
honest, he might have produced speeches less 
vulnerable to Miss Stebbing’s method of attack. 
The fact that he was muddled, in a way does 
him credit: it shows that his intellect was too 
honest to cover up the devices of very adroit 
acts into which he pushed and was pushed. 
Being Ramsay MacDonald, such as he was, in 
1931, and behaving as he did, and not being 
muddled, would not have been humanly possible, 
though a more skilful mouthpiece might have 
taken the place of MacDonald, and called itself, 
say, Chamberlain. So the advice Be Definite 
applied to the preblem of MacDonaldism 
suggests itself a kind of fallacy. That arrange- 
ments of words in the mouth of a person living 
within a certain situation can either be arranged 
to have a logic independent of that situation, 
or else, by being altered, can alter the situation 
into a more sensible and logical one. But in 
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practice this simply isn’t true. By thinking 
more clearly in 1931, MacDonald wouldn’t have 
altered the situation in which he was placed ; 
he would simply have had to resign or cease to 
exist. Indeed, perhaps that is the tragedy of 
Ramsay MacDonald. 

Again, it is possible that a person with a clear 
idea may express it in a muddled way. I do 
not feel that it takes us very far to be told that 
Mr. Gerald. Heard expresses himself in a 
muddled way, for example. It is certainly true 
that he is often confused, perhaps at times 
optimistic, even disingenuous, in his utterances. 
But at the same time he is a preacher of great 
single-mindedness and an almost fanatical 
vision. Possibly Mr. Heard expresses himself 
badly. Possibly he is wrong in many of his 
opinions. But I cannot believe that thinking 
more logically and expressing himself more 
definitely would modify his vision. Nor do I 
think th:t an ability to detect the confusions 
in his arguments even helps the reader very 
much to have a critical attitude towards them, 
though, of course, it may be useful. ° The point 
is to understand whether he is right or wrong ; 
and if he is either, the rightness or the wrongness 
far transcend his means of expressing himself. 

Miss Stebbing’s own peculiar fallacy seems 
to be a conviction that if everyone was definite 
and expressed himself logically, we would all 
have a clear, agreed view of the aims of our 
civilisation. We would see that slums are evil 
as slums, and not as the sins of the rich, that 
rationalism need not lead to scepticism, that 
mysticism, on the contrary, might fead to 
escapism, and so on. We would therefore set 
ourselves to the sensible task of putting our 
house in order, retaining a sense of ideals and 
conscience, without either being idealists or 
believing in God or the devil. This view seems 
to rest on two illusions: (1) That Roman 
Catholics, Fascists, Anthroposophists, etc., 
would ali share Miss Stebbing’s view of life 
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if their logical errors were corrected. (2) That 
some of the most powerful and influential 
leaders in religion and politics of our time are 
even capable of becoming logical or having 
logical audiences. Often people who have 
opinions that seem to us wrong hold them more 
fervently than people who seem to us right; 
and no amount of sweet reasonableness will 
cure them of a wrong-headedness which is 
fundamental. ° 

This brings us to the root of the problem. 
Sensible, reasonable, desira’‘e, humane, sym- 
pathetic as Miss Stebbing’s view of society is, 
it is not inspiring. Personally, I would prefer 
a world run by her, even if she censored all the 
fallacies in my books, to the present chaos. 
Yet, when, in the last chapter, she quite reason- 
ably shows that people can be moral without 
believing in God or immortality, I am bound 
to ask, ‘‘ Yes, but will they?’’ Unfortunately 
we live in a time in which hundreds of people 
must be immediately prepared to sacrifice their 
lives in a good cause, unless a bad one is to 
dominate them. Yet in order to achieve this, 
passions, superstitions, feclings have to be 
invoked. It is no use pretending that the 
millions of people who eagerly read astrological 
brochires will respond to Miss Stebbing’s 
appeals for sound sense and good judgment. 
Instead of bewailing this, there would perhaps 
be some sound sense in trying to understand 
it. Very few people in the world’s history have 
died for the sake of “ being definite,”’ thinking 
clearly, and behaving morally without the 
background of a belief in any metaphysical 


system. STEPHEN SPENDER 
Ringside. By TREVOR WIGNALL. Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d. 


One of the minor delights of pre-war journalism 
was the sporting and entertainment features in the 
Daily Express. Barrington, Holt, Wignall and the 
rest, with the inspiring example of William Hickey, 
taught Fleet Street an idiom that washed out 
the faded theatrical costumery of the acknowledged 
heavyweights. Their method was a discreet alliance 
of slang with those elements of journalese which 
they could use with a slight private irony. Their 
columns had colour, vivacity and that informal air 
which rubs in easily with common speech. Two- 
pence on Sunday bought prose a lot less durable 
than theirs. 

Mr. Wignall’s Ringside is as readable as almost 
any of his daily columns. In it he runs over the 
boxers of recent years, touches up the familiar 
stories of big fights, adds a critical commentary, 
and garnishes his tale of champions with an appro- 
priate thumb-nail sketch of each. Possibly no other 
material is so hackneyed as these contests which have 
already been described in the memoirs of the boxers, 
referees, managers, time-keepers and towel-flippers 
concerned, but they wear remarkably well. Mr. 
Wignall touches up the actual fighting with humor- 
ously extravagant phrasing, and discusses the qualities 
of each performance in a very knowledgeable way ; 
but it is the glamour, the human comedy and the 
shadiness of the Ring which stir him most. The 
procession of champions, surrounded by crooks, 
gamblers and the legion of the quicker-witted 
stumbles into the feverish limelight ; each awkward 
hero struggles to cope with the crazy distortion of 
all his values ; and on the other side of defeat lie 
obscurity and the chance of increasing disablement. 
That is the usual pattern, and it obviously takes a 
cool head to survive. Theirs is a fabulous world 
in which fame, wealth and disaster are all as it were 
larger than life-size. Drama in these dimensions 
is a cinch for any journalist who can put one word 
after another, and Mr. Wignall gets the full exotic 
flavour of Carnera, Battling Siki, Joe Louis, Maxie 
Baer: the Jews, the wops, the white hopes and the 
negroes: the nice guys who fought clean, the wise 
guys who tucked it away in a bank, the flash boys 
with loud mouths, the old-timers spoiled of health 
and money and livelihood. Some of the writing is 
careless; there are annoying repetitions, and the 
personality of the author is not always congenial ; 
nevertheless Ringside is fascinating to read. Mr. 





Wignall has watched the greatest circus of modern 
times. His account of it might well inspire another 
Lautrec. 
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Sots a play and 

sc a 

charming country cottage (Bucks) offered to cook- 

H° ~ in ye ok agg a 
Garden. “ ” area London. => 
(pARDE in aid of Chios, .. September 

20th, at Aubrey House, Campden er 
at 2.30. ym gt me Guest 
Honour, Chinese = arene ny. the China 
A gn Fee " y bored, would 

be most-grateful for occasional Interests : 
music, literature and humanity. Peejudiee cinema organs, 
blood snobs. Box or. 
W > house, , flat, furn. or 
fied & 65 Hampton T = : 
"Po Jo “semmubene io Eagiend. greetings for 

from Ss 


. conversation or music? Box 68. 
FULLTI volunteers for relief work. 
tary Service for Peace. preferred. Writ 
School. Plaistow, E.13. 


to hear Baeh, other 
records ea on E.M.G. gramophone? Write ARTHUR 
ES R's KITCHEN, 10 Gloucester Walk, W.8. Wartime 

meals. Two courses, 


key. Write for : 

oey, 9h Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 

: w~ * ME A as we (ragiess) oe 

n SYCHOLOGIST, 87 Taggart Avenue, Liverpool. 

MOKING HABIT CURED. Quick. Safe. Scientific 
Write for FREE Booklet of genuine 7 
Institute (SM) Victor House Road 

GHORT- -STORY WRITING. 
ae Peed Regent way. Send for free 


FEES accepted for Corres: i 
journalism. Offer limited to 200 students. Personal coaching. 
Se curtailment. Write to Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 57 Gordon 
ANISH DEPRESSIO 
pane D ION AND NERVES! Unique system 
floods mind and body with 


breath-control CONFI- 

DENCE and VIGOUR. Sim a 
15s. 6d. course three lessons to /FSAN/London, W.C.1. 
IRTH > agi TO-DAY, by Dr. Marie Stopes, 2s. 4d. 
post free. Mothers’ Clinic functioning though three times 

bombed. 8 Whitfield Street, London, W.1 

SS TS MADE TO MEASURE by experts. Our “ Dubl- 
* Reversible Shirt ensures months of extra wear. 
a for —- measurement ant chee. Seymour (Dept. N), 


Mss OLLIVIER, osined, Colonic Irrigation, Rheumatism, 
Headaches, . Write Colnbrook, Bucks, Wel. 9711. 
, wo to A. . Neill “ ——— is right in every way.” 
Particulars ingston } 
ONOMARK 


holders 
p.a. Write oe enon W.C.1. 
A DELIGIOUS TEATIME DAINTY is thin buttered slices 
of “BERMALINE” Bread. Full of nutriment and 
ed. Ask your Baker or write, Bermaline, Fairley 


St., S.W.1. 
BE ae ve Smokers—merry thro 
ith rations short—there’s still ‘OM LONG. 
TO LET AND WANTED 


[NACCESSIBLE, primitive but comfortable cottage in lovely 
part of Sussex. Low rent for winter or longer. Possibly 
au pair to reliable tenants handy in house and garden. Box 82. 
ELL-FURNISHED room with balcony in concrete building 
to let, C.H., C.H.W. air raid shelter, W.8. Tel: 
BAY 1932, between 10-11 a.m. 

RROMLEY, KENT. Furn. or unfurn. modern house, xy 
moderate rent to careful tenant. 2 recep., 3-4 beds, d 
shelter, bunks, 25 minutes Victoria. GRAINGER, 16 Farnaby Ra. 
"TRA TCHED cottage in unspoiled village, Herts border, 54 

rooms, kit., bath, h. & c., elec., stocked garden, 3 miles 
main line, 40 miles London. 4gus. Apprecpe, Arkesden, Essex 
(Clavering 77 or Cha 8991). 
Sout DEVON. To be let for duration. In a picturesque 
hamlet, small comfortably furnished cottage, reconditioned, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, indoor sanitation, small garden ; 14 miles 
sea. Help available. Box 87. 
OOMS, use modn. accom. (no attendance), quiet bungalow 
Fal valley. Suit author, artist, horticulturist. Box < 
WASTED, cottage or rooms, 
young couple with baby, in 
within daily reach of West London. Box _ 
HAM? EAD. 





anted, furnished flat. Three adults. 
Preferably self-contained. Near Heath. Write Box 84. 








YOU 


can obtain a 


DEGREE! 








NO matter what your position 

or prospects, a University Degree is 

a good thing to “enna You can 

obtain a London University Degree 
without ‘goi 
attending lectures. It is necessary 
only to pass three exams. You can 
do all your reading for these at 
HOME AND IN LEISURE HOURS with 
the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted by 
a staff of 56 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall courses have enabled 
hundreds of men and women to 
graduate, thereby increasing their 
mental abilities, widening their 
outlook and raising their status. 
° Write for Free Guide to Degrees (saying 
your preference is for Arts, Science, Eco- 


nomics, Commerce, Law or Theo! 
Director of Studies, Dept. V 


Wolsey Hall, @xford 


PROPRIETORS ) DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. LTD. 
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SPECIALISED TRAINING 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SCHOOL OF meaty — EAST EUROPEAN 


New London Address: 15 ‘Sates Square, W.C.1 
(EUSton 1440) 
Michaelmas Term commences October 2nd. 
The besides preparing students nm of Se 
University of in Russian, Polish, Czechoslovak, Serbo- 
Croat and Hungarian, offers instruction (day, evening and 
week. at moderate fees, in the following languages : 
Russian, Polish, Czechoslovak, Serbo-Croat, Bul Bulgarian, Ro- 
manian Hungarian. 
Oxford Address : Regent’ s Park College, Pusey Street 
ord 47887) 
Michaelmas Term Commences October 13th. 
Instruction (day and evening) in Russian, Polish, Romanian 
Hungarian is offered at Set eedenes fees. 
For all information, apply to THe SgureTary at either of the 
above ‘addresses. 





HE CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON ART SCHOOL, 
124 Kennington Park Road, S.E.11. (5 mimates by Under- 
guieal heen Chasing —. 


Innes Fripp, A.R.C.A. . ? Butler, F.R.1.B.A. 
Ernest Smith W. H. Sharpington. 
A. R. Middleton Todd, A.R.A., R.W.S., R.E. 
: Miss Lesley Lawrence, M.A, 
Subj : Figure and Portrait Painting and Drawing, Model- 
ling, Sculpture, Carving, Architectural Drawing, Etching, 
and Lettering 


on application to the Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
The provisional situation of the various Faculties and Special 
Schools in the session 1941-42 are as follows : 





Facuttizs oF ARTS AND SCIENCE oo ae twyth 

(including rst M.B. ange and or 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.. bei .. Swansea 
Facutty or Laws . - Cambridge 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL ScrENCES ... Leatherhead 
BARTLETT or ARCHITECTURE and 

of Town ——— Cambridge 

SLADE Oxford 


or Fine Ar 
The RAMSAY MEMORIAL. - LABORATORY OF CHEMI- 
CAL ENGINEERING continues its work in London. 
All enquiries to be addressed to 
= i. — 


ecretary, 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C.r. 


ANY VACANCIES in GOOD SCHOOLS for trained 
Montessori teachers. For particulars of courses, i 3 
short, or “ deferred 3rd-year”’ (recognised for grant), apply 
Montessori TRAINING COLLEGE, Ewhurst, Surrey. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal: Miss Stans- 
FELD. Students are trained in this College to become teachers 
of gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 3 years. 
Fee £165 per annum. For prospectus apply Secrerary. 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


7 INGSLEY HOTEL. Near the’ British 3 Tele- 
hones in all bedrooms. From 9s. 6d. pe 
AS for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 165 INNS and 
HOTELS mana: by the PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R.H.A. Ltp., 193 Regent Street, W.r. 
OCKINGHAM. Westward Ho! Devon. Quiet, comf. hse., 
peaceful sur. Mod. inc. terms. Miss et Northam 183. 
doDY- BAY HOTEL, Parracombe, N. Devon. Quict, 
, safe area. H. & C. all rooms, mattresses, 
good food, farm produce, central heating, py From 
+ guineas, inclusive. Parracombe 64. 
OODSTOCK, Guest House, Chariton Singleton, Sussex. 
Mod. cntry. hse., every comf. 3 gms. p.w. Singletan 200. 
ys for a couple or two friends; superior Country 
‘d Residence ; t ref; every modern comfort ; own 
Inclusive terms gns. weekly per person. « The 
* Albourne, Sussex. el.: Hurstpierpoint 216s. 
A BEAUTIFUL place in West Surrey Pinelands. Five 
acres lovely grounds, quiet, convenient, on Hindhead- 
—— Farnham bus service. Morris Lodge Hotel, Gomg 
near Garnham, Surrey. Frensham 362. 
(CREEK REST. White Tower, 1 Percy St., W.1. Mus. 2187. 
Open till 10 p.m.—Dolmades, Shashliks (charcoal. grill). 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


A Postal Subscription, post free, to any address in the world | 
costs: One year, 32s. 6d. Six months, 16s. 3d. Three) 
months, 8s. 6d. 

NEW STATESMAN & NATION 

10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


H°¥ to stop smoking. Quick, cheap, lasting, harmless, as 
grateful 1,000’s testify. Either sex. Write: CARLTON 


CHEMICALS, 251, Birmingham. 
INIATURE cameras. wanted. Leica, Contax, Rolleifiex, 
Exakta, etc. Highest prices in England offered. 


Wartace Heaton, Ltp., 127 New Bond Street, W.1. 








Colds, ‘Flu and Rheumatism 
nipped in the bud by ‘Aspro’ 

Ills, chills, rheumatic twinges, etc., are much 
in evidence at the moment. Petty enough in 
themselves and easy enough to deal with 
at inception with a couple of ‘ASPRO’ 
tablets. So don’t let them hang on; with 
‘ASPRO’ aid you can banish them 
promptly and effectively, probably saving 
yourself a lot of trouble later on. At the very 
least you'll avert the likelihood of having to 
lie up and the gain is two-fold. You are 
saved suffering and expense and the 
nation benefits through your full effi- 
ciency at a time when every man and woman 
counts. Millions are using ‘ASPRO’ as a 
family standby,and millions can tell you that: 


ASPRE 


will not fail uou for 
HEADACHES~TOOTHACHE-NEURITIS 
HERVE STRAIN- 


Summer & Winter Head Colds Banished 


Mr. F. H. WEST, of Highgate, N.!19, writes :-—“ I suffered severe 
head colds frequently, summer and winter alike. ! had only 
to meet anyone with a cold and sure enough | took it. Now, about 
three years ago, | saw an advert. for ‘ASPRO* and decided to 
give them a trial. They proved really wonderful and when ! 
feel the slightest chill or | am in company with anyone with in- 
fluenza colds, | safeguard myself with a couple of ‘ ASPRO’ 
tablets before retiring and at intervals during the day if necessary. 
1 am such a firm believer in them that my friends chip me about 





my little rolls of ‘ ASPRO" which | ALWAYS carry with me in 
case of emergency but nevertheless, they are often grateful to 
partake of some. 


Rheumatic Relief —A Remarkable Case 


ay SHALCROSS writes from 2 St. Paul's Road, Tottenham, 
17 :—** For some long time now my wife has had rheumatism 
in hands and feet severely, almost lost the use of her hands. 
Tried three or four of the well advertised remedies but useless. 
About a month ago | induced her to try ‘ ASPRO ’ (i am a firm 
believer in ‘ASPRO'" myself). She took six in the first day. 
Next morning the swelling in the joints had gone down con- 
siderably and the pain was much easier. Now after about four 
she is wonderfully well, swellings almost gone, pain 
ditto, only a slight tenderness remains, even does some washing, 
a thing she hasn't done for a long time past. Everybody about 
here who knows her says it is wonderful.” 


Ex-Soldier Greatly Helped 


Mrs, D. E. SAINTY, of 73 Heol Tregoning, Morfa, Lianelly, Carm., 
writes :-—‘‘! am glad to say | am in the best of health at present 
thanks to ‘ASPRO'’ which | am never without. |! find they do 
my husband good, too. He was gassed in the Great War, in 
the lungs, and has a cough ever since, the strain of which gives 
him bad headaches and feverish colds. | give him 2 tablets, 
send him to bed and they soothe him to sleep.” 


*‘ASPRO’ Stopped The Cold 


Mrs. V. MOORE, of Fulham, writes :-—‘'! would like to express 
my gratitude for many colds averted by ‘ASPRO' tablets. As a 
sufferer from catarrh | am extremely liable to catch a cold 


from the slightest change of temperature or damp. i found a 
few years ago that a few ‘ASPROS' taken immediately there 
were signs of ‘ snuffies’ promptly stopped further develop- 
ment of the trouble, and since then the only severe colds | have 


had have been owing to delay in getting ‘ASPRO." | have been 
glad to recommend them widely to my friends, who have, 
without exception, thanked me for a really valuable ‘tip’ for 


staving off a cold.” 


*‘ASPRO' With The Forces 


A.P.B., R.Q.MLS., .... Regt., writes :—"' Please allow 
me to express my gratitude for ‘ASPRO.’ Luckily they are on 
sale here. |! simply swear by them and | can assure anyone 
from personal experience that they are perfectly safe. | have 
taken dozens anc they have never done me anything but good.”’ 


Made in England by A 8) 
ASPRO LIMITED, Slough, Bucks. 


NEW REDUCEDASPRO prices 


3% 267 


3; 


INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 607 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 

The usual prizes are offered for Sir John 
Falstaff’s defence of his dubious dealings in 
the Black Market. Length about 250 words. 


RvULEs— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Monday, September 29th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 604 
Set by Raymond Mortimer 
A first prize of two guineas and a second prize 
of half a guinea are offered for the best English 
versions of the following poem. The sonnet form 
need not be retained, and entries will be judged 
upon their merit as English poems rather than 
upon their literal closeness to the original. 


LE NAUFRAGE 
Avec la brise en poupe et par un ciel serein, 
Voyant le Phare fuir 4 travers la mature, 
Il est parti d’Egypte au lever de l’Arcture, 
Fier de sa nef rapide aux flancs doublés d’airain. 


Ii ne reverra plus le méle Alexandrin. 

Dans le sable ob: pas méme un chevreau ne pature 
La tempéte a creusé sa triste sépulture ; 

Le vent du large y tord quelque arbuste marin. 


Au pli le plus profond de la mouvante dune, 
En la nuit sans aurore et sans astre et sans lune, 
Que le navigateur trouve enfin le repos. 


LS LS LS 














“ Sry it and Prove it 


( Macclesfield BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 











O Terre, 6 Mer, pitié pour son Ombre anxieuse ! 
Et sur la rive helléne ou sont venus ses os, 
Soyez-lui, toi, légére, et toi, silencieuse. 


Report by Raymond Mortimer 


I did not give the authorship of this sonnet, 
because it is so uncharacteristic, and I thought it 
would amuse competitors to guess. Several recog- 
nised that it was by José-Maria Heredia. He has 
here departed from his usual and deliberate Parmas- 
sian coldness to reflect the warmth and pity he found 
in the Greek Anthology. For this reason it is my 
favourite among Les Trophées. Moreover it seemed 
to me a fit epitaph not only upon the British and 
Greeks who have lately died off the Greek and 
Cretan coasts but upon all the Allied sailors who have 
given their lives in the Atlantic and the waters round 
our shores. Readers of this journal have evidently 
been similarly moved by it, for there were over a 
hundred and sixty entries, several of which gave a 
contemporary setting. Those who, with equal 
enterprise, sought to keep very close to the original 
came against two difficulties. The fifth line has a 
marmoreal, typically Parnassian hardness to which 
Engiish verse does not readily lend itself, and 
** pas méme un chevreau’”’ must be para 
there is a clumsiness in “ the very kids” or “ not 


‘even a kid.” Guy Innes had the happy thought 


of writing a sonnet in alexandrines, Woodnut 
produced a- mixture of Browning and Pound, Fuscus 
was Housmanly with elegance and I wish I had 
space to print his verses. Robert Murray turned 
Alexandria to Leith and Hellas to Holland ; Ronald 
Mason artfully wrote his verses in the first person, 
Maurice Edelman modernised the “ flancs doublés 
d@’airain ” into “‘ the double-bulge of the unsinkable 
cruiser.”” I have found it an exacting task to select 
the most deserving entries, for the standard is high. 
One competitor writes “I have had a lovely time 
writing it,” and as I can mention only a small 
proportion of the entrants, I hope that they widely 
share this feeling. Apart from those I have already 
mentioned notably good attempts were made by 
A.H.A., Pibwob, Humphrey Higgens, F. W. Bateson, 
* Incog,”’ L. V. Upward, H. W. L. Hartley, (S.H.)*, 
Freda C. Bond, Susanne Knowles, Betty E. G. Cox, 
U. B. Monk, Tahnit, F. Rothbaum, E. C. Phare, 
J. G. Harrison, H. S., Edith Hamey, Hilda Green- 
wood, Arnold Harris, E. Stanway, Charles Abbatt, 
A. Morgan Young, Private 10564175, Quaime, 
G. A. Shires, Eliot Hodgkin and J. Griffyth Fairfax. 
I am still left with nine entries all of which in my 
opinion deserve print and a prize. Very reluctantly 
I reject Sir Robert Witt’s skilful and very accurate 
translation and H. C. Gleaves’ verses, remarkable for 
diction. I recommend that in view of the uncommon 
excellence of the entries and the popularity of the 
competition the usual prize-money be increased by 


} one guinea, and divided between F.C.C., Allan 


M. Laing, John Mavrogordato, G. de Vavasour, 
Alex Comfort, Joyce Reeves and Valentine. I feel 
confident that even competitors who may iustly feel 
that their entries were equally meritorious will 
agree that the poems printed are in their various 
styles remarkably accomplished. 


THE LOST SAILOR 
A following breeze, Arcturus clear of clouds, 
He watched the Pharos fading through the shrouds, 
The coast of Egypt vanish from his view, 
Proud of his buoyant ship, with bronze made new. 
O nevermore the lights of home for her ! 
On desert dunes where not a blade can grow 
And through the tamarisk the sad winds blow, 
The storm itself has dug his sepulchre. 


Deep in the hollow of the shifting sands 


| Make still at last his troubled heart and hands, 


And in the starless, moonless, dawnless night 
Grant to a shipwrecked mariner his right. 


There, on that Grecian shore, become his grave, 

Give to his wandering ghost what all ghosts crave ; 

Cover him lightly, earth, and hush him, wave. 
ec. C. 


THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 


Fair wind he knew, starred sky with not a cloud, 

And Pharos saw through straining cordage slip 

Ag from the shores of Egypt sailed his ship, 

Brass-bound and strong, whose swiftness made him 
proud. 


He will not ever see the Mole again : 

In sterile sand, where no wild grasses stir, 

Rude storms have dug his lonely sepulchre ; 

There through some salt sea shrub the winds 
complain. 


In deepest wrinkle of the shifting dune, 
In endless night, unlit by stars or moon, 
The sailor’s last long peace may now be blessed. 


Pity, O Earth and Sea, his careworn Shade, 

And on the Grecian shore, where his bones rest, 

Be still, O Sea; and Earth, be lightly laid. 
ALLAN M. LAING. 


MARINER’S END 


Under a blue sky, with a stern wind breathing, 
He watched tlie lighthouse through his cordage slide, 
Left Egypt, Arcturus rising, in pride 
Of his swift ship and of her copper sheathing, 
Never again to see that harbourside. 
The storm has hollowed, in unpastured land, 
Visited only by the sea wind wreathing 
The samphire, his melancholy grave. 
There in the deepest fold of moving sand, 
Where the night has no stars, no moon, no lightening, 
At last the Navigator’s landfall made, 
Shall Earth and Sea pity his questing shade, 
On a Greek margin, where his bones are whitening 
In weightless dust beside a noiseless wave ? 
JOHN MAVROGORDATO. 


THE DROWNED SAILOR 
He left Egypt under a calm sky. 
Arcturus rose. The winking Pharos passed. 
Framed small between the cording and the mast 
Of the swift ship he loved. 


He has. sailed by 
For the last time. He shall not see again 
The pier of Alexandria. Near the wave 
The wind has dug his melancholy grave, 
And twists the sparse shrubs of that arid plain. 


In a deep hollow of the moving dune, 
In night that knows no dawn, no star, no moon, 
Here may this pilot find a sleep profound. 


O vex not, earth and sea, his troubled shade, 

And on the Greek shores where his bones are laid 

Rest lightly, earth ; and waters, make no sound. 
G. DE VAVASOUR. 


He sailed from Egypt with the dog star rising 
Sailed with a following wind and a clear sky 
Twin skins of metal on his guick ship’s ribs, 
Watching the notable lighthouse cross his rigging. 


He will not load again in Alexandria. 

Where the salt bushes’ twigs trace circles 

And the blown thorn, not even the wild goat’s hoof 
Grazing cracks the twig and the bone’s lattice. 


Under this,;dune’s deep hems, where the stars go out 
And the moving grains obscure all reckoning 
This pilot sleeps and seeks no azimuth. 


Sand, drift him lightly, wash him quietly, water 

Having regard to his much travelled spirit 

And his ribs scattered on this classical shore. 
ALEX COMFORT, 


AFTER DUNKIRK 
The wind filling his sail, the motor throbbing, 
He steered from England as the North Star rose. 
The Castle fled through the rigging as he watched, 
Proud of his swift craft with new-tarred sides, 


He will not see the Dover cliffs again. 

The storm has dug his grave in bitter sand 
Where no goat crops, only the sweeping saltwind 
Has garlanded his desolate tomb with wrack. 


Folded within the sandhills’ moving hollows 
In dawnless night unlit by moon or star 
The pilot sleeps. 


Earth and sea, pity his troubled ghost. 

And where his bones rest on the Gallic shore 

Lie light upon him, earth, and silent, sea. 
Joyce REEVEs. 

CRASHED 

On the windless morning of a pale, clear day, 

Making one circuit—round and then away— 

Seeing beneath his lowered wing, 

The matchbox hangars and the tiny men, 

He left the ’drome, proud in his taut machine. 


He will not see the landing ground again. 

Among the rocks, there where no creature feeds, 
His bones are flung ; there where the wild weather 
And the gales shake the straggling, scattered heather. 


Deep in the lonely glen, among the snows, 
In darkness without star, or dawn or moon, 
The airman at the last has found repose. 


Oh Earth, Oh Wind, pity his unquiet shade, 
And, where his body lies, out on the Scottish hill, 
Be thou not heavy, and thou, still. 

VALENTINE. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
‘By URBANUS 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANIES AND POST-WAR 
CONTROL—OIL SHARES-—-THE WAR AND SECURITY 
VALUES 


Tue Stock markets are less bullish and should 
remain so while the Russian issue hangs-in the 
balance. Equity Shares, in particular, move 
more consciously of their difficulties. The 


_ position of shareholders of international trading 


eompanies, especially those with large imterests 
on the Continent of Europe, is tantalising. No 
one can yet obtain a vision of the post-war 
world—at any rate, the European world. What 
did President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
mean when they’ talked of common access to 
raw materials after the war? Will the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, for example, remain 
with the monopoly of the Iranian oilfields, or 
does the Atlantic declaration of peace aims 
imply that this company, whose controlling 
shareholder is the British Government, will 
have to invite American, Russian and German 
interests into its preserves? I do not know the 
answer to this question. It may be significant 
that after the last war the Iraq Petroleum 
Company was so reconstituted that American, 
Royal Dutch-Shell, Anglo-lranian and French 
interests carved up the share capital except for 
the 5 -per cent. tenaciously held by Mr. 
Gulbenkian. What difference this made to the 
outside world I do not know, except that the 
Mediterranean pipe-line from the Iraqui oil- 
fields was bifurcated, one branch going through 
French Syria and one through British Palestine. 
Personally, I do not see that it matters very much 


important question is that the world’s raw 
materials should not be exploited for ‘selfish 
vested interests or appropriated for the com- 
mercial profit of imternational capitalistic 
groups. 

~ 7 * 

The shareholders of Shell Transport and 
Trading, however, do not appear to have 
realised the ‘uncertainties of their post-war 
trading position, for the shares have risen 
from 35s. to over $5s., although the dividend 
is only 5 per cent. tax free and the yield 3 per 
cent. gross, This company has a double 
problem, for not only does it have to face the 
risk of losing its direct control of some of its 
raw materials, but it remains im ignorance 
of the damage which it is suffering to its costly 
distributing plant in Europe. Moreover, the 
fate of its senior parmer, the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum, is another uncertainty. ‘The share- 
holders of. Lever Brothers are perhaps in a less 
obscure position, but, nevertheless, the accounts 
of the English Lever Brothers and Unilever are 
‘complicated by the equalisation agreement 
which exists between the English and Dutch 
companies in regard to the equity dividends. 
The preliminary statement of the 1940 profits 
of the Exglish company disclosed this week 
an improvement—{6.9 millions against {6.7 
millions in 1939—but as the directors considered 
it prudent to place certain sums to reserve to 
meet possible liabilities under the dividend 
equalisation agreement—they are not sure 
whether the Dutch shareholders are actually 
receiving their dividends under the German 
occupation—they have reduced the dividend 
on the ordjnary shares from 10 per cent. to 
5 per cent. The result was that Unilever 





values as compared with the ‘last war. It 
shows a remarkably close parallel between 
security pice movements in 1914-15 and in 
1939-40. A year ago the Jnvestor’s Chronicle 
advised the investor to watch the movements 
in industrial and commedity-cum-gold shares 
on the grounds that the Government might be 
forced to restore part of the profit incentive 
to industry and that inflation had still to be 
reckoned with. But things have not turned out 
quite as the Investor's Chronicle expected. 
Industrial shares have risen, but commodity 
and gold shares have lagged behind—the first, 
in spite of the fact that “the Government’s 
idea of restoring the profit incentive to industry 
is woefully inadequate.” Does the Jnvestor’s 
Chronicle really expect profiteering to be restored 
to private enterprise ? Does it wish to abolish 
the Excess Profits Tax altogether? Ordinary 
shares have, in fact, risen because a few 
optimists see the end of the war in 1942 and 
because good news brings buyers into the markct 
while bad news does not bring in sellers. The 
Investor’s Chronicle now expects commodity and 
gold shares to catch up with industrial shares. 
It regards the fears about the “ unreality”’ of 
the gold position to be groundless, and it 
believes that commodity shares were unduly 
depressed by the threat of a Japanese war in 
the Far East and by the harshness of the Excess 
Profits Tax on companies working wasting 
assets. Personally, I would not follow this 
advice to buy commodity and gold shares. 
Apart from the political risks in the East, the 
concessions allowed by the Chancellor to wasting 
assets in respect of the Excess Profits Tax are 
not sufficient to allow any increase in the 
dividends of mining or commodity .companies. 








who actually operates the source of the raw shares were marked down nearly Is. to 26s. 3d. Further, there is the post-war prospect of 
material provided that the output is either sold . * * a collapse in commodity prices or some 
in a free world market or distributed to the The Investor’s Chronicle has published a chart form of international control of other raw 
markets by international agreement. The illustrating the effect of this war on security § materials. 
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Beecham’s Pills act gently and naturally on the system 
—they ensure a healthy, regular bowel action. They 
tone’ up the stomach, cleanse the liver, purify the 


-blood. You'll find in Beecham’s Pills your golden 


rule of health. Get some to-day! Obtainable 
everywhere. ¢ 
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eect Meeting 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 
50 YEARS’ PROGRESS 
THE 50th ordinary general meeting of Furness, 


Withy and Company, Limited, was 
September 16th in London. 


The Lord Essendon, J.P., the chairman, had 


previously circulated his statement, from which the 
following is an extract :— 
The net profit, after making provision for taxation, 


amounts to £665,072, an increase of £46,421 over | 


Com- | 
pared with the previous year our steamship profits | JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 


the previous year’s profit figure of £618,651. 


are down by reason of the vessels having been 
under requisition during almost the entire period. 
Our dividends show a smaller return owing to 
increased taxation, the increase in our profits being 
due to revenue from other sections of our business. 
After providing £350,000 for depreciation and a 
transfer of £100,000 to the fleet replacement account, 
the directors recommend a dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 6 per cent., less income tax, as coqeens | 
with 5 per cent., less tax, in the previous year, 
leaving a balance to be carried forward of £186,213. 

This is the soth annual general meeting of the | 
company. Incorporated with a share capital of | 
£700,000, this figure has mow been increased to 
£7,500,000. This is indicative of the wonderful | 
expansion in the business of the company. 

Liner companies are necessarily apprehensive | 
about the recovery, when the war is over, of the trades 
which they have had temporarily to relinquish— | 
but under war conditions this and all other anxieties 
and grievances are of secondary consideration, The 
duty of all shipowners is to work their vessels for 
Government account to the best possible advantage. 

As an industry we rely on the very definite 
assurances given by the Government in the White 
Paper dealing with the wartime financial arrange- 
ments between themselves and British shipowners. 

In dosing, I should like to express deep admiration 
for the courage and tenacity with which our merchant 
seamen pursue their calling. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


held on 

















LARGE DEPTS. FOR BOOKS ON POLITICS, 
MEDICINE, LAW, LANGUAGES, ETC. 





¥ BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD ¥ 


QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 
New and secondhand Books 
on every subject. Stock of 


nearly three million volumes. 


Members buy 
Books published at 7/6, 106 and 12/6 for 
ONLY 2/6. 

113-125, GHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON. W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 
ED LE NERO L | TS 
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THE SOVIET 


WAR NEWS FILM AGENCY 








Film Section of the Press Department the 
Soviet Embas 
announces the early issuc of a series of 
SOVIET WAR FILMS 
First List 
1. THE SIGNING OF THE ANGLO- 


SOVIET PACT—4 minutes. 
. WAR COMES TO THE U.S.S.R. 


; (Molotov’s speech of June 22)—9 minutes. 
$3. 
g speech of July 3)—20 minutes. 


N 


U.S.S.R. FOR VICTORY (STALIN’S 
4. LOCAL COUNTER ATTACK 
—7 minutes 
All films with English sound tracks are available on 
either 35 mm. (standard) or 16 mm. (substandard) film. 
Further subjects dealing with work behird the lines 
now in preparation. Enquiries for standard version t 
Anglo-American Film Corporation, Ltd., 123, Wardour 


for substandard to Workers Film Associ- 
S.W.t 
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Street, W.1 ; 
ation, Transport House, Smith Square, 
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Uomt bag f Le Roget fist Soviet lay tebe 


Lond "bee, 6 AE snd 6pm 1s. 
yo Mem. and ves eke, lee. 

treet, N.W. 1. Eus. $391. Wie Giles v0 2.4 0aR 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
W!LLIAM MORRIS MUSE 


Music oy BENJAMIN 

28th, at 6 p.m., ‘ ammatieenr ee Mune IN E,”’ 

TOM RUSSELL, Secretary of the 

Orchestra. The above will take place at the Society’s head- 

ques, 2 9 Great . Li 
Sour PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall Red 

rH P onway 

7 Lion Saute W.C.1. Sunday Meetings, it a.m. Sep- 

tember 2qst, C. E. M. JOAD, M.A. D.Litt: What 18 At 

Stake: THe Lisgrat TRADITION.’ 


~~~" BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
London) 


yor ite Forthcoming 
= Zim ot .m., “ JAzz-as 





(University of 
Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 
A Series of Six I on 


liustrated Talks 
THE ENGLISH HOUSE 
rom the Middle “ty to the Present Day 


. B. L. PEVSNER 
on FRIDAYS, cial SEPTEMBER 26th, at 5.30 p.m. 
eS Admission free. No tickets required. 


MORLEY COLLEGE 
61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.r. 
20 University Extension Lectures on 
“ Some PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY,” 


by 
Cc. BE. M. JOAD, M.A., D.Lit. 
beginning on Frage my September 22nd, at 6 p.m. 
Fee for the course, ros. 
For details of this and- other lectures and classes apply to be 
Secrerary, Morley College. 


SEVEN’ TH International Youth Rally. Sat., zoth 
House, 250 Camden Rd., N.W.1. “ CZECHOSLO RIA” Lid 
Lecture, 3-6 p.m. Social and dance 6.30-10 p.m. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 
BE DALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. (Founded 
1893.) A progressive public school for boys and girls from 
11-19. Separate junior school for those from 5-11. Inspected 
by the Board of Education. Country estate of 150 acres. Home 
: Se egg ee of £100, £60, £30. Headmaster ; 
¥ Meter, M.A. (Ca 
1D’ ANE COURT, WIIATCOMBE, nr. BLANDFORD. 
PREP. SCHOOL for BOYS—evacuated from Surrey. 
Six miles from anywhere in heart of Dorset. Modern ideas. 
Good food. No prep. Sensible discipline. Reasonable fees. 
Your children and their education will be s safe at Kilqu- 
hanity. Apply: Directors, Kilquhanity House, Castle 
Dousees, Kirkcu brightshire, Scotland. 
Q): AKLEA, Buckhurst Hill (recog. B. of E.), at NESS 
STRANGE, Nr. Shrewsbury. Safe area. Girls 7-19. 
P.N.E.U. Oxford Exam. Centre. Principal : Beatrice GARDNER. 
UNCE Court School, at Trench Wem, Salop. Co- 
educational, §-17. Recognised Bd. 0 . Qualified academic 
gardening, | domestic science staff. Pri : A. Essincer, M. 
T, FROEBEL  REPARATOR ‘SCHOOL, ’ Little 
Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 
and girls from to ." years old. Inclusive ages fee. 
Headmistress : Muss 0 B. PrrestMan, B.A., 
* IDSTONES SeNOOL, Bishopdale, pe ag Yorks, is 
in a perfect situation with a large productive garden and 
has keenly interested staff fully qualified in all academic and 
artistic a boys and girls of all ages are very happy and 
self-dependen 
L. ITFLE ST. FRANCIS, co-ed. Home Board. School, offers 
2 vacancies, boy, girl, 6-8, qual. staff, safe, all year rd. 
Flanstead, or. St. Albans, } Herts. Tel.: Mark ‘ate 284. 
JINEWOOD, C-ywborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 
St. Columb, cone: Home school for boys and girls 
3 to 13, where envitonment, diet, psychology and_ teaching 
Bn Be. still maintain heafch and happiness. Erzaperi 
SrracHan. St. M “3 an 27 
FAM Abinger 119). OOL, Peaslake, Nr. Guildford (Tel. : 
Abinger 119). Vacancies for boarders. Safe district. 
Constructive oudook. Particulars from Principal: Janet 
Jewson, M.A., N.F.U. 
If ONKTON WYLD SCHOOL, Charmouth, Dorset. 
Secluded country position on Devon border. A pro- 
gressive school equipped and staffed to provide a full education 
for boys and girls from Nursery to University age. _ Milk, 
eggs, honey, fruit and vegetables from school farm. "Write 
for prospectus. Principals: ELEANOR URBAN, M.A. ; 
Humerrey SwinGccer, M.A. 
yy Cl. MARY’S SCHOOL, Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, now 
@ at Yarkhill Court, nr. Hereford (Tel.: Tarrington 233). 
Boys and girls, 4-16. Emphasis on languages. Speciai teaching 
methods. Modern dietary. Mrs. E. Pau, Ph. 
ELTANE SCHOOL, Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts, Boys 
and girls from five to cighteen years. Good academic 
standards, Undisturbed district. 
ONG DENE SCHOOL. The Manor House, Stoke Park, 
4 Bucks. Co-educational, from 4 to 19. A _ safe, and 
perfect, place for children. Food reform diet. Working to high 
standards in scholarship, arts and practical living, this self- 
governed community has a new world outlook and a keenly 
alive specialist staff. Headmaster : JoHN GUINNESS, B.A. (Oxon.). 
K ING ALFRED SCHOOL. Co-educational day school in 
Hampstead from 1898 to 1939 offers during the war 
modern education and healthy life on a large farm 35 miles north 
ef London to boarders from 7 to 18 and day children from 5 to 
rs. Apply Sscrerary, Flint Hall Farm, Royston, Herts. 
Tel. : Royston 2254. 
| EVON. St. George's Children’s House (Harpenden), 
BELSTONE, Nr. Okehampton. Home-School children 
2 to 10 years. Ideal surroundings. Safe area. Open all the 
year round. Apply Miss D. I. Maruews. Tel. : Suicnloneth 43. 
GCOTLAND. Beverley School, Clunes Lodge, Blair A 
Ls Perthshire. Pre-prep. and Nursery School. rcsraniee 
atmosphere, Ideal surroundings. Open-air life. Carefully 
planned dict. Home Farm. : , 
*HOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Milland House, Lip- 
& hook, Hants, Recognised Board of Education. Boys 
prepared Universities, professions, business. Excellent exam. | 
re sults, Playing-fields, squash, tennis, swimming, cadets and 
cubs. Particular care given to food and health. Moderate fees. 
\ ALTMAN’S GREEN. Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistiess : 
4 Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. Aim—to develop character and 
intellect, respect individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- 
paration for Universities, professions. 15 acres grounds, 
BROOKL .ANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre-prep. and Nursery 
acheel. All-year-round home. Sound early education and 
training. Good health record, Excellent air-raid precautions. 
a l. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A 
se thorough education for boys and girls to 19 years in an 
open-air vw We ER of coaeres freedom. Principals : H. Lyn 
NTAt M.A,, LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 











" exp., to teach 6-8 ch. aged 6-9. 
ECRET. 





M* THEMATICS for Matric, R.A.F. elem. ‘navigation. 
+ 1. B. Ru ISTOMJBE, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W. 3- Ham. oztro, | 
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SCHOOLS—continiiad 
CROHAM SCHOOL (For Girls) 
South ri of Buc 


~_ Reconnineh by the Board of area; beautiful 
surroundings ; is 


specialist. staff ; 
In addition to the usual 


ead spe sto 

imoglerate t6 
0 

TR IN, Mother of only" child of sigh 
a children tos share family 


Fecal teacher. Safe area. Tel. 
Troon 308. Sees Se is: Meddans 
Street, Troon. 


HEALING and teaching of difficult children +16 Art, | 
handicrafts, and Resident 


» music 
naturopath, Strict —., diet. Safe area. WILFRED 
> Heatherbrea, ae, * Corn 
RUSSIAN lessons by experienced native 
Very moderate charges. London and Windsor. Box 75. 
= lessons given by lady formerly Evening Inst. 


Box 73. 
USSIAN ‘lessons, trans., exp. teacher, writer, formerly lec 
turer on philosophy at rte Lenbeniodt University. Box 71. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 

Pesos soe & mre awe COMMITTEE. 
APPLICATIONS ate 
He ter at the above School at a salary in sccordance with 
the Burnham Scale for Graduates, i.c., £234 Pr per annum rising by 
annual increments of £15 to a maximum of for hold one or 
f foe on “ (rae eet ba 

Repo ° ions set out in 

chers is £* oa AB ang Moth 

ion or otherwise 


rt for 
eaters Sate penne wi en 
ineligible for seed Service. and | psn oa will be given to 
tes who have had a thorough practical experience in a 
— of Art. 
The successful Candidate will be Media ired to undergo a 
medical examination by the fe vo l Office: 

Applications (endorsed for , ee wy 
stating age, ee when fre tree 0 to Fm ogpece duty and 
any ex and Crafts and 
accompanied by ed ain of t a yo 3 Balle should be 
So. to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 20th 

ember, 1941. 
rhe either directly or ingiccesl wi & ualify. 
Maa uildings, CEA ny 
Penzance. Rik to FS lien. 
2nd September, 1941. 
Use. 2 An. intelligent, attractive girl wanted to help 
cooking and %erving in gay, progressive, eatiag-place. 
Apply Esther’s Kitchen. Sec advt. in personal column. 
N*e FOREST. Accommodation for small family in 
exchange for help in house and garden. Lronagp, 
, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
pr R. teacher (28-40) reqrd. immed. or Jan., acad. stand. 
or langs., music, ay or — w. Engl. board. sch. 
Markyate 284. 
ARY /Shorthand-Typist, , & 22-30, with working 
knowledge of accountancy, required by Land Agents in 
Shropshire. Congenial post for country lover. Do not apply 
unless you wish to stay on in the country when the war is over. 
State age, experience, salary required. Box 86. 
LDERLY a (refugees) -—- reliable refugee lady to 
run tiny modern household in Barnstaple. Livein. Simple 
Continental cooking essential. Daily help kept. Apply, stating 
details, Box M, Smitn’s Liprary, Barnsta taple. 
RESIDENTIAL Day Nursery in Northamptonshire for 
babies 2-5 (20 children) requires urgently cook-general 
and two domestic workers. Apply Lonpon Councit or Soctar 
Service, 7 Bayley Street, W.C.1. 
LUB LEADER required for end Oct. at Grey Lo 

¢ Settlement, Dundee (residential, non-sectarian). Girls 
Clubs, Playcentre, Mixed Activities. _ Previous experience ae. 
stable. ee with testimonials, to the WARDEN. 

French Nursery Governess or French Mother 
cad Child as ee for boy, aged 4. Niels System. 
North Walés. Box 
6 pret my “LECTURER wanted for temporary (4 
monihs) experiment in industrial camps. Salary £33 per 
month. Applications, siving full particulars and experience, to 
Secestesy,_ Workers’ naz 9 Association (Scotland), 
177 Hill Street, Glas; 3, by September 26th. 
OOK KEEPER 








-HOUSE ER_ experienced young children’ 
diets, also NURSE (S.R.N. or RSC) ¢ well 
children 2-5, wine nursery 30 
evacuees. R.C., “ Upwood Children’ s Home,” t 


Green, Birmingham. 





















wants 
light house eat cor ner Conn oi 
F[OUSEKEEPER 48) to Lady or Gentleman. Well recom- 





on or near prefeffed. Box go. 
eon jiblicerspher @ ean work, Beaieh an 
>t , etc 72 
Woman ei han pe A Seganet ieft bag Bees work. > * F 
cooki » hursing. x 56. 
Wont , experience ‘field lectucing, com: AU 
Ss know - THIS . 


ny heoaee 


yout ss ee a 


Witegsss Sa, coats Boss 


VV holiday, “Dest WHY | 
UTTON ON wenn oH drive car. Bix ree. 
Write Dept. N.S., 92-3 in mae) Street. t. 


TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 
DD iacripts, Play TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, Man- 
uscripts, ys, piatnoreszean Typre- 
CRS, 2 Glenhurst A venue, London. 
Ve CHA. iS esting SPE, _—. 


NW 
OR _ efficient Secy 
F LETTER SER ICE, gs a Tusas nik, thieh 5 Haws 











W.C.1. Holborn ons 8 (same bi = New 5 > Bey at th 
Ne tt Newer icating, etc, MAwse : 
‘i N.14, Palen Green 7386. -_ erial 2 
GyBIL R speedy work. Long ‘— 
Mod. charges. 1 ay | Hill Gardens; N.W n Nel: 
LL kinds Seeker undertaken. Apply Epve, 5 Carroll 
Avenue, Merrow, Guildford. Tel. : Fon phastly 
[NTELLIGENT Typing ion good paper by I don expert. 
ovels, terary, technical, French). ussial 
tates. Nora , Codicote Road, Welwyn, Herts. . 
MANuscrier No, 2. Bi-monthly. Shilling. Stories, BArmies 
by writers of to- eae Obtainabie on 





onde fom W. H. Smith & Son or 15. 27. post free from 7 Conifer BStraits 
Your SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES, and any othe: Hiplom 
Books le t for Cash. L.’ SIMMONDS, 184 FLEET 


STREET. ork © 
ITE FOR * DROETT: gue) for free booklet. Rece 
ition (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8. It is br 


ACCOMMODATION ACTOSS 


wow. you like pleasant at closing room in Barnet uster 
bungalow ? Five minutes walk open country. Box. 79. ; 
| return few hours daily light sonia, te gent. offers comfortable Band W/ 
ates le guest finding own keep and linen, or 
and child. W. M., 56 Sydenham Road. ter een d 
West SUSSEX, Billingshurst 5 miles, London 50, } mile. 
In woodland cottage, bed sitting-room with use of dining- [RS pitzbe 
room, ete. Meals and another bedroom available. C.H.W. and 
tolngioene os. p.w. Box 80. Russia’ 
RGE — ghey btn ass 6d., incl use kitchen, : 
etc 4 I rivate 0878. p 
G1Ur neutral). Young couple, baby 18 mos., economising, arties 
offer pleasant home, furn., to couple or mother with baby. BRhat ha: 
No attendance, large garden, good shelter, ‘phone. Box 74. 
MERICAN FLATLETS. Each designed with miodern he Co 
furniture, fitted carpet, divan bed, plate, linen. Electric 
kitchenettes. Rents from 225. 6d. Apply Resident House- The 
keeper, 123 St. George’s Drive, S.W.1. Vic. 8219. ‘ 
F RNISHED bed-sitting-rooms to let, h.°& c. Every com- Milt is pe 
fort. From 25s. with breakfast. OL IPHANT, 41 Tavisteck x 
Squat bf C.1. Euston 2931. jar in 
Lie KLY. Woman out all day wants tenant share modern 
far, Unfurnished bed-sitter each ; share kit. and bath. Bitrom th 
Barnet line. Box 88. es 
RURAL. SUFFOLK Farmhouse, good cooking—full board Hto divi 
455.) private sit.-rm. R&eves, Cawstons, Hartest. Hartest 254 
AMPSTEAD, 7 Lancaster Grove. University woman ha: ave bi 
divan rooms, h. and c. Gas fires. 19s.-22s. PRI. o160 z 
W !POW, 2 children, 3, 5, cultured, musical, leftish, offer: Mhe bri 
companionable woman attrac. bed- sit., art board, in 
oa. mod. hse. Every comf., gdn., gar., tel. Rets. exchd. Mod [Blt app¢ 
terms. Write SPETTIGUE, 78 Goldings Rd., Loughton, Essex. 
pr ig a Wanted, either one or two others to share s.c. fla: enouns 
Baker Street. Reply letter only. Miss Tayier 
25 piinion he Place, S.W.1. 


. Wanted 


WANT ED. Double bedroom and sitting-room, use kitchen 
and bath, in mode: easy reach both 




















Season 

from W 
ve kno 
ough r 
ront of 
Ss rathe 





xn house wi 
ns BG nk Own linen, ae eat 53. - 
musicians, want flatlet or studio with bat! 
Yom fitch Golders Green dist, “End Oct. Box 81. 
prog. family or tel for schoolgirl 
H SEs Penee France, ar. Crouch End req. Expenses paid, Mos 6... 





reat Turnstile, 






to be fi 








